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TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING, 


Iv. 


THE ENGRAVING. 

We to-day present the readers of the Arrex 
with a view near Florence, upon the road to 
Arezzo. This picturesque spot has little that 
can be called remarkable, except its scenery, 
which is of the most pleasing description. From 
thence to the lake of Perugia is a plain; in the 
mid-way Cortona, one of the 4welve Etruscan 
cities, stands upon a hill to th@ left; its ancient 
walls still exist, and within them are many cu- 
rious remains. 

A great part of this plain has been drained 
by human industry since it was the theatre of 
the successful operations of Hannibal, The 
fate of the Roman army under Flaminius is sup- 
posed to have been decided in the more imme- 
diate vicinity of the lake,anciently Thrasimene; 
but a small plain between the latter and the 
mountains, called Sanguinetti, with a straiten- 
ed outlet at each end, corresponding with the 
description of Livy and Polybius, seems more 
probably the site of the stratagems of the Car- 
thagenian general. 

Between Foligno and Spoleto, will be observ- 
ed the so often drawn little temple, near the 
source of the Clitumnus, now aChristian church, 
but still retaining its ancient name as well as 
form. 

Spoleto opposed the first resistance to Hanni- 
bal’s success, and prevented his approaching the 
capital. After this the road passes over La 
Somma, the most lofty part of this region of the 
 Appenines; beyond is Terni, anciently Inter- 
ainna, now acity of ten thousand inhabitants; 
the birth place of Tacitus, the historian, Taci- 
tas the emperor, as well as his brother Florus. 
Within the city are still some ancient remains; 
2 portion of an amphitheatre, and a temple of 
the Sun, with some ruins of baths. 

Our views of foreign scenery shall give place 
to American subjects, some of which are now 
in preparation, but may not appear until the 
commencement of the ensuing volume, when 
great and important improvements will be in- 
troduced into the work. The great difficulty, 
as before stated, of procuring suitable original 
drawings of American scenery, has compelled 
us to seek abroad for views, less hackneyed than 
are the most of those of domestic origin. 


—- 


FOR THE ARIEL, 

THE VILLAGE GREEN. 
The true character of an individual is often 
discovered from remarking his most trifling 
actions, and that of a town or village may be 
ascertained by observing the most common 
amusements of the people. Their disposi- 
tions may be bettefknown from such pursuits 
as are entered on without constraint; and 
when the heart is warm with delight, it is 
susceptible of the most lasting impressions. 
Indeed all learning must become pleasant to 
the mind before its reception; and it has been 
wisely said that the ballads of a country have 
a greater influence on the manners of a peo- 

ple than any of their laws. : 
As the town of Woodville was several 
miles from the most public road, it had lit- 
ue intercourse with other villages, yet, I 
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think, there were few places of its size which 
had better society. The mail arrived but 
twice a week, yet the men, instead of being 
indifferent, were ever curious to hear the 
news, and some of them took great interest 
in the state of the commonwealth. The wo- 
men too, were for the most part kind and so- 
ciable, being very talkative when they came 
together—but their remarks were mostly con- 
cerning themselves or their neighbors. How- 
ever, the younger class of both sexes were 
the persons most disposed for merriment. We 
could never improve in any accomplishment 
without making it a sort of a frolic; and 
when we assembled to learn even the most 
sacred music, there was generally more mirth 
than godliness on the occasion. As for dan- 
cing, I am sure that scarce ever a week pas- 
sed over without something of the kind, tho’ 
the minister had spoken openly against it from 
the pulpit. From sobriety, in fact, our man- 
ners were changing every day, and at length 
it was the wonder of‘the whole country what 
could make the people of Woodville so very 
wild. For part, I knew the reason all 
the while, | ff-was the Village Green. 


We were: int the habit of assembling there 
very frequently during the summer, for we 
considered it the most pleasant spot in the 
neighborhood. It was situate at some dis- 
tance along ‘the bank of the stream which 
watered the town, and we approached it by 
ashady walk. The spring beside it, and the 
trees around could really impart to others a 
share of their own gladness; and there was 
no place where the blackbird would rather 
sport his wing, or even beautify the water 
with his melody. We therefore chose it for 
the scene of our rejoicing on every occasion, 
whether to celebrate some national event, or 
merely for our own amusement. When we 
had visiters in town, if disposed for walking, 


| we were sure to conduct them there ;.none 


of whom ever found fault with the scenery. 
On passing the mill we generally called in 
and had ourselves weighed, for we took every 
method of being agreeable; and as some in- 
quire about the fortune of a young lady, our 


| curiosity was greater to know her 


hea 

Our amusement was mostly or €x- 
ercising on the swing, and some of the elderly 
people of the village would occasionally at- 
tend for.a while to survey our performances ; 
though to confess the truth, we acted our 
highest in their presence. Even Mr. Hay- 
wood, our preacher, was at that timne not dis- 
satisfied ; for it was his opinion that our even- 
ing parties, if not too frequent, would increase 
our sociability—that they would improve our 
manners and appearances; and what was of 
more importance, he said, they would conduce 
greatly to matrimony. We therefore had no 
uneasiness on our conduct, and the sanction of 
others added new zest tothe enjoyment. Our 
meetings became more frequent than ever; 


and it seemed a little curious at that time 
that among the clover there, we discovered 
many stalks each having more than three 
leaves, for the vulgar notion that these beto- 
ken wedlock, to say the least, was deemed a 
pleasing fiction. Thus we were encouraged 
on évery side, and being apt to tease one an- 
other on the subject, it was generally supposed 
that few of us would be able to escape single 
through the winter. 

In every village there is mostly some reign- 
ing beauty who receives the general admira- 
tion of the opposite sex, and the envy of her 
own. But with us the young men had no 
common favorite, and even the ladies them- 
selves were not of the same mind which of 
them was the handsomest. But in our sports, 
being ambitioug to excel, the qualifications 
and attainments of each were better known, 
and William Gray and Mary Jane Haywood, 
were generally allowed to be the best dan- 
cers. Some, however, had other notions, as 
in fact, we were not altogether settled about 
the art, wherein its excellence consisted— 
some seeking after it in the loftiness of their 
springs, and others in keping the best time to 
the music. For my own part, I seldom ex- 
pressed my opinion, but being mostly the 
partner of Agnes Walderman, I had the best 
opportunity of observing her movements, and 
there was so much ease and simplicity in Ler 
manner that I thought it was only her own 
diffidence and the want of taste in others, that 
prevented her from taking the precedence. 

When the winter came on and precluded us 
from our wonted resort, our dispositions were 
in no wise chilled, but they only sought some 
other direction. We took every opportunity 
of coming together at the different houses; 
80 that even the making of a quilt would be 
the occasion for the young ladies to assemble, 
and towards evening their beaux would also 
come dropping in, but I never saw that they 
were of much assistance. We had also our 
meetings for sacred music, and when it was 
sleighing, we visited similar societies in the 
neighborhood, so that we became excellent in 
psalmody. But in what we took most delight, 
we had a cotillion party to meet at the tavern 
on every second week. 

On that account we experienced the first 
opposition, for Mr. Haywood came out avow- 
edly against it, and his daughter, Mary Jane, 
was never permitted to attend. Several of 
the elders also, were decidedly opposed, and 
in fact the whole town was soon divided into 
two parties—the one espousing the cause of 
dancing, and the other opposing it. Even 
some who had been our best performers on 
the green, deserted us at this time, but it 
seemed that their withdrawing was more in 
accordance with the command of their pa- 
rents than their own wishes. But we 
had invitations sent throughout the country, 
whereby our party was considerably augmen- 
ted; and we had the gayest perme from oth- 


er villages and some from the county-town. 
Now the accession improved us not only in 
our sets, but also in the method of dressing, 


and much of our awkward diffidence was rub- . 


bed off by the intercourse. We soon became 
considerably gayer in our appearance; and 
even when Mr. Haywood was preaching 
against dancing and its consequences, we 
thought if he would only cast around him an 
impartial glarfce, he might see the good ef- 
fects in his congregation. But what was 
certainly most flattering to my sagacity, Ag- 
nes Walderman now began to receive those 
attentions which she had always merited. In 
fact she became the acknowledged belle of 


the village, and even Mr. Sherley, who was © 


our greatest beau from a distance, was never 
backward in proffering her his services. His 
pretensions to taste were undisputed, for be- 
sides being a noted huntsman, he was said to 


excel all others in going down the box, but in | 


fact I never saw any thing superlative. In- 
deed, to confess the truth, jt sometimes caus- 
ed me a little sorrow that others should be 
basking in that beauty to which I thought [ 
had the best right by discovery; and her 
smiles lost some of their influence by seeing 
them so frequently bestowed indiscriminately 
upon others. 

When the summer returned, our former 
play place was but little frequented, and in- 
stead of the gay group which formerly set off 
the scene, there was now nothing to be ob- 


| served except Enoch, the fidler, who made up 


by constancy what was wanting in number. 
From his occupation he was actually growing 
wealthy, (for he had a good ear, being a co- 
lored man,) and therefore, he spent his leisure 
days in fishing for trout, at which he was so 
unwearied that even the water-tortles on the 
logs would scarcely take the trouble of sliding 
down as he passed ; and, at least to the accus- 
tomed eye, the landscape along the stream 
would always appear deficient, until it had 
somewhere discovered the fisherman with his 
blue rod, standing patiently on the bank. For 
ourselves, we had more delight in visiting the 
Springs, where there was a great deal of 
company, and being situate between two 
mountains, the wildness of the scenery accor- 


ded well with our feelings. It was also a 


pleasant ride from the village, and we became 
remarkably fond of exeursions. Even our 
horses had imbibed something of our spirits, 
and we excelled in their management; so 
that, for a great distance around, when per- 
sons of both sexes were seen riding at full 
speed, it was the common saying that they 
belonged to Woodville or its vicinity. 

We were also in hopes that the houses of 
our town would also be looking as well as 
ourselves. As yet, it was true, no new build- 
ings were raising, but, several dwelling hou- 
ses were cOaverted into publics, and ey. 
was great, talk of improvement. . It was 
con to repair the church, by new 
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modelling the pews and fitting up the pulpit 
with a new carpet and velvet cushions. We 
also thought of widening the bridge over the 
stream; and some of the politicians were for 
petitioning the Legislature for the main road 
to pass through our village, as it would only 
be adding two miles tothe travelling. These 
and other matters we often discussed in the 
bar-rooms of an evening. Some of our visi- 
ters too were excellent company—delighting 
us there with their songs and stories ; and we 
had a great deal of talk about our future pros- 
pects; but somehow we could never bring our 
schemes into accomplishment. 

It was strange that notwithstanding the 
prognostics we had on the green, the winter 
had passed over without any marriages; and 
Mary Jane Haywood, though never attending 
our parties, was the first who entered into 
matrimony. She had even beea admired by 
the guests whom our meetings had drawn 
within her circle; and it was said that some 
of them had pair her their addresses. But 
her hand was given in wedlock to William 
Gray, with whom she had been long acquaint- 
ed, and her partner on tha green. In fact he 
was as worthy a gentleman as any of our' vis- 
iters, and of morals unimpeached ; but worth 
at home is sometimes overlooked in admira- 
tion of foreign novelty. In the mean time, 
as mostly gentlemen attended from a distance, 
our ladies had great expectations; and some 
of them were noted for being handsome. But 
the summer was permitted to steal away, and 
it was not till the autumn was on the wane 
that we had any sort of a wedding, when Ag- 
nes Walderman was united to Mr. Sherley. 

For my own part I had always been some- 
what doubtful about our proceedings, but now 
seeing how things were again, I became fully 
persuaded that even in most innocent: amuse- 
ments we should beware of too much indul- 
gence: that as finery is most required for fa- 
ding beauty, so beneath a gayer appearance 
our village concealed less moral excellence: 
that those retiring virtues which insure con- 
nubial happiness can never be brought for- 
ward in the ball-room ; and though, in the end, 
we had several stolen matches, yet I will ven- 
ture toassert that none was happier in the re- 
sult than that celebrated by the consent of pa- 
rents, and where the attachment had been 
mostly fostered in scenes of private life and 
the domestic circle. W. N. 

SELECT TALES. 


Froin Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
THE FORGER. 

Extract from the Diary of a late Physician. 
A groom, in plain livery, left a card at my 
house one afternoon during my absence, on 
which was the name, ‘ Mr. Giovucester, Ne. 
—, Resent Srreet;’ and in pencil the words 
— Will thank Dr. to call this evening.’ 
As my red-book was lying on the table at the 
time, [ looked in it, from mere casual curios- 
ity, to see whether the name of ‘Gloucester’ 
appeared there—but it did not. I concluded, 


‘therefore, that my new patient must be a re- 


cent comer. About six o'clock that evening, 
I drove to Regent Street, sent in my card, and 
was presently ushered by the man-servatft in- 
toa ious apartment, somewhat showily 
furnished. The mild retiring sunlight of a 
July evening was diffused over the room ; and 
ample erimson window-curtains, half drawn, 
mitigated the glare of the gilded picture- 
frames which hung in great numbers round 
the walls. There was a large round table in 
the middle of the room, covered with papers, 
magazines, books, cards, &c.; and, in a word, 


the whole aspect of things indicated the rezi- 
dence of a person of some fashion and fortune. 
On a side-table lay several pairs of boxing- 
cloves, foils, &c. &c. The object of my visit, 
Mr. Gloucester, was seated on an elegant ot- 
toman, in a pensive ‘posture, with his head 
leaning on his hand, which rested on the ta- 
ble. He was engaged with the newspaper 
when I was announced. He rose as I enter- 
ed, politely handed me to a chair, and then 
resumed his seat on the ottoman. His coun- 
tenance was rather pleasing—fresh-colored, 
with regular features, and very light auburn 
hair, which was adjusted with a sort of care- 
less fashionable negligence. I may perhaps 
be laughed at by some for noticing such an 
apparently insignificant circumstance; but the 
observant humor of my profession must suffi- 
ciently account for my detecting the fact, that 
his hands were not those of a born and bred 
gentleman—of one who, as the phrase is, ‘has 
never done any thing’ in his life; but they 
were coarse, large, and clumsy-looking. As 
for his demeanor also, there was a constrained 
asd over-anxious display of politeness—an as- 
sumption of fashionable ease and indifference, 
that sate ill on him, like a court-dress fasten- 
ed on a vulgar fellow. He spoke with a 
would-be jaunty, free-and-easy, small-swag- 
ger sort of air, and changed at times the 
tones of his voice to an offensive cringing soft- 
ness, which I dare say, he took to be mon- 
strously insinuating. All these little circum- 
stances put together prepossesged me with a 
sudden feeling of dislike tothe man. These 
sort of people are a great nuisance to one, 
since there is no knowing exactly how to treat 
them. After some hurried expressions of ci- 
vility, Mr. Gloucester informed me that he 
had sent for me on account of a deep depres- 
sion of spirits, to which he was latterly sub- 
ject. He proceeded to detail many of the 
symptoms of a disurded nervous system. He 
was tormented with vague apprehensions of 
impending calamity; could not divest himself 
of an unaccountable trepidation of manner, 
which, by attracting observation, seriously 
disconcerted him on many occasions; felt in- 
cessantly tempted to the commission of sui- 
cide; loathed society; disrelished his former 
scenes of amusement; had lost his appetite; 
passed restless nights, and was disturbed with 
appalling dreams. His pulse, tongue, coun- 
tenance, &c. corroborated the above statement 
of his symptoms. I asked him whether any 
thing unpleasant had occurred in his family ! 
Nothing of the kind. Disappointed in an af- 
faire du ceur? Oh, no. Unsuccessful at 
play?’ By no means—he did not play. Well 
—had he any source of secret annoyance 
which could account for his present depres- 
sion! He colored, seemed embarrassed, and 
apparently hesitating whether or not he should 
communicate to me what weighed on his 
spirits. He, however, seemed determined to 
keep me in ignorance, and with some altera- 
tion of manner, said, suddenly, that it was 
only a constitutional nervousness—his family 
were all so—and,he wished to know whether 
it was in the power of medicine to relieve 
him. 1 replied that I would certainly do all 
that lay in my power, but that he must not 
expect anv sudden and miraculous effect from 
the medicines I might prescribe ;—that I saw 
clearly he had something on his mind which 
pressed upon his spirits—that he ought to go 
into cheerful society—-he sighed—-seek change 
of air—that, he said, was, under circumstan- 
ces, impossible. [ rose to ge. He gave me 
two guineas, and begged me to call the next 
evening. I left, not knowing what to make of 
him. ‘To tell the plain truth, my suspicion 
was that he was neither more nor less than a 
systematic London sharper—a gamester—a 
hanger-on about town—and that he had sent 
for ine in consequence of some of those sud- 
den alternations of fortune to which the lives 
of such men are subject. I was by no means 
anxious for a prolonged attendance on hit. 


About the same time next evening I paid 


him a me Phen _ He was stretched on the 
ottoman, enveloped in a gaudy dressivg-gown, 


with his arms folded on his breast, and his 
right foot hanging over the side of the otto- 
man, and dangling about as if in search of a 
stray slipper. I did not like this elaborately 
careless and conceited posture. A decanter 
or two, with some wine glasses, stood on the 
table. He did not rise on my entering, but, 
with a languid air, begged me to be seated in 
a chair opposite him. *Good evening, Dector 
—good evening,’ said he, in a low and hurried 
tone: ‘I’m glad you are come, for if you had 
not, I’m sure | don’t know what I should have 
done. I'm deucedly low to night.’ 

‘Have you taken the medicines I preserib- 
ed, Mr. Gloucester I inquired, feeling his 
pulse, which fluttered irregularly, indicating 
a high degree of nervous excitement. lle 
had taken most of the physic I had ordered, 
he said, bat without perceiving any effect 
from it. ‘I fact, Doctor,’ he continued, start- 
ing from his recanbent position to his feet, 
and walking rapidly three or four paces, to 
and fro—*d—n me, if | know what’s to come 
tome. I feel as if I could cut my throat.’ I 
insinuated some questions for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there was any heredi- 
tary tendency to insanity in his family—but 
it would not do. ‘He saw,’ he said, ‘ what I 
was driving at,’ but I was ‘on a wrong scent.’ 

‘Come, come, Doctor !—after all, there's 
nothing like wine for low spirits, is there !— 
D—me, Doctor, drink, drink. Only taste that 
claret’—and, after pouring out a glass for me, 
which ran over the brim on the table—his 
hand was so unsteady—he instantly gulped 
down two glasses himself. ‘There was a vulgar 
offensive familiarity in his manner, from 
which I felt inclined to stand off; but I tho’t 
it better toconceal my feelings. I was remo- 
ving my glove from my right hand, and put- 
ting my hat and stick on the table, when, see- 
ing a thin slip of paper lying on the spot 
where [ intended to place them—apparently 
a bill or promissory note—I was going to hand 
it over to Mr. Gloucester ; but, to my aston- 
ishment, he suddenly sprung towards me, 
snatched from me the paper, with an air of 
ill-disguised alarm, and crumpled it up into 
his pocket, saying hurriedly—* Ha, ha, Doctor 
—d—me!--this same little bit of paper-- 
didn’t see the name,ch? °Tis the bill of an 
extravagant young friend of mine, whom I’ve 
just come down a cool hundred or two for— 
and it wouldn't be the handsome thing to let 
his naine appear—ha—you understand! He 
stammered confusedly, directing to me as sud- 
den and penetrating a glance as I ever en- 
countered. I felt excessively uneasy, and in- 
clined to take my departure instantly. My 
suspicions were now confirmed—I was sit- 
ting familiarly with a swindler—-a gambler- 
and the bill he was so anxious to conceal, was 
evidently wrung from one of his ruined dupes. 
My demeanor was instantly frozen over with 
the most distant and frigid civility. I begged 
him to be re-seated, and allow me to put a 
very few more questions to him, as I was in 
great haste. I was thus engaged, when a 
heavy knock was heard at the outer door.— 
Though there was nothing particular in it, 
Mr. Gloucester started, and turned pale. In 
a few moments I heard the sound of altérca- 
tion—the door of the room in which we sate 
was presently opened, and two men entered. 
Recollecting suddenly a similar scene in my 
own early history, I felt faint. ‘There was no 
mistaking the character or errand of the two 
fellows,who now walked up to where we were 
sitting: they were two sullen Newgate myr- 
midons, and—-gracious God !—had a warrant 
to arrest Mr. Gloucester for rorcery! [rose 
from my chair, and staggered a few paces, I 
knew not whither. } could scarce preserve 
myself from falling on the floor. Mr. Glouces- 
ter, as soon as he caught sight of the officers, 
fell back on the ottoman—suddenly pressed 
his hand on his héart--turned pale as death, 
aud gasped, breathless with horror. 

‘Gentlemen—what—what—do you want 
here?” 

‘Isn’t your name E—— T——?’ asked the 
elder of the two, coolly, and unconcernedly. 


‘ N—o—my name is Glou—ces—ter,’ stam. 
por the wretched young man, almost inay. 

ibly. 

* Gloucester, eh !—oh, d--me, none of that 
there sort of blarney! Come, my diddy— 
caged at last, eh! We've been long after 
you, and now you must be off with us directly, 
Here's your pa:sport,’ said one of the officers, 
pointing to the warrant. ‘The young man ut- 
tered a deep groan, and sunk senseless on the. 
soft. One of’ the oflicers, I cannot conceive 
how, was acquainted with my person; and, 
taking off his hat, said, in a respectful tone 
—-‘ Lcetor, you'll bring him to his wits again, 
an’t please you. We must have him off di. 
rectly!” Though myself but a trifle removed. 
from the state in which he lay stretched be. 
fore me, | did what I could to restore him, and 
succeeded at length. I unbottoned his shirt- 
collar, dashed in his faee some water brought ; 
by his man-servant, who now stood lookin 
on, shivering wigh affright—and endeavore 
to calm his agitation by such soothing ex- 
pressions as I could command. 

‘I hope you'll not treat your prisoner with 
unnecessary severity,’ said 5, seeing them dis- 
posed to be very unceremonious. 

‘No—not by no manner of means, if ag 
how he behaves himselt;’ replied one of the 
men respectfully. Mr. Gloucester'’s dressing. 
gown was qnickly removed, and his body- 
cout—himself perfeetly passive the while 
drawn on by bis bewildered servant, assisted 
by one of the officers. It was nearly a new 
coat, cut in the very extreme of the latest 
fashion, and contrasted strangely with the dis- 
ordered and affrighted air of its wearer. His 
servant placed his hat on his head, and en- 
deavored to draw on his gloves—showy sky-. 
kid. He was standing with a stupified air, 
gizing vacantly at the officers, when he stare. 
ted suddenly to the window, manifestly with. 
the intention of leaping out, but was preven- 
ted, and immediately handcuffed. 

‘l hope you have a hackney-coach in wait- 
ing, and don’t intend to drag the young man 
through the streets on foot ?’ I enquired. 

‘ Why, true, true, Doctor--it might be as 
well for us; but who's to stump up for it? 
replied one of the officers. I gave him five 
shillings, and the servant was instantly dis- 
patched for a hackney-coach. While they 
were Waiting its arrival, conceiving I could 
not be of any use to Mr. Gioucester, and not 
choosing to be scen leaving the house with 
two police officers and a handcuffed. prisoner, 
I took my departure, and drove home in such 
a state of agitation as have never experien- 
ced before or since. The papers of the next 
morning explained aj]. ‘The young man ‘liv- 
ing in Regent Street, in first-rate style,’ who 
had summoned me to visit him, had. commit- 
ted a series of forgeries, for the last eighteen 
months, to a great amount, and with so much 
secresy and dexterity, as to have, till then, 
escaped detection; and had, for the last few 
months, been enjoying the produce of his skil- 
ful villainy in the style I witnessed—passing 
himself off, in the circles where he associa- 
ted, under the assumed name of Gloucester. 
The immediate cause of his arrest was for- 
ging the acceptance of an eminent mercan- 
tile house to a bill of exchange for £45.— 
Poor fellow! it was short work with him af- 
terwards. He was arraigned at the next Sep- 
tember sessions of the Old Baily—the ease 
clearly proved against him—he offered no de- 
fence—was found guilty,*and sentenced to, 
death. Shortly after this, while reading the 
papers one Saturday morning, at breakfast, 
my eye lit on the usual gloomy annunciation 
of the Recorder’s visit to Windsor, and report 
to the King in Council of the prisoners found 
guilty at the last Old Bailey Sessions—‘ all of 
whom, the paragraph concluded, ‘ his Majes- 
ty was gresheey pleased to respite during 
his royal pleasure, except 
whom the law is left to take its course next 
Tuesday morning.’ 

Transient and any thing but agreeable as 
had been my intimacy with this miserable 
young man, I could not read this intelligence 
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‘with indifference. He whom I had so very 
lately seen surrounded with the life-bought 
Juxuries of a man of wealth and fashion, was 
‘now shivering the few remaining hours of his 
life in the condemned calls of Newgate! 
The next day (Sunday) | entertained a party 
of friends at my house to dinner; to which I 
was just sitting down when one of the ser- 
vants put a note into my hand, of which the 
fullowing is a copy: ; 

‘The Chaplain of Newgate is earnestly re- 
quested by E—— T—, (the young man 
sentenced to suffer for forgery next ‘Tuesday 
morning,) to present his hamlie respects to 
Dr. ——, an! solicit the favor of a visit from 
him in the course of to-morrow. The un- 
happy convict, Mr. —— believes, has some- 
thing on his mind, which he is anxious to com- 
municate to Dr. ——~. Newgate, September 

23th, 182—. 

1 felt it impossible, after perusing this note, 
to enjoy the company [ had invited. I resolv- 
ed, however, at last, to afford him the desired 
interview, and be at the cell of Newgate in 
the course of the next evening. About six 
-o’clock, therefore, the next evening, | drove 
to the Old Bailey, drew un opposite the Gov- 
ernor’s house, and was received by him very 

itelv. He dispatched a turnkey <o lead 
me to the cell where my late patient, the soi- 
disant Mr. Gloucester, was immured in chil- 
ling expectancy of his fate. 

Surely horror has appropriated these gloo- 

“my regions for her peculiar dwelling-place! 
Who that has pissed through them once, can 
-ever forget the long, narrow, lamp-lit passa- 
ges,--the sepulchral silence, save where the 
ear is startle! with the clangour of iron doors 
closing harshly before and behind,—the dim- 
ly-seen spectral figure of the prison-patrol 
gliding along with loaded blunderbuss,—and 
the chilling consciousness of being surroun- 
ded by so many fiends in human shape,—in- 
haling the foul atmosphere of all the concen- 
trated crime an! guilt of the metropolis!— 
My heart leaped within me to listen even to 
my own echoing fuvtfalls; and I felt several 
tim>s inclined to return without fulfilling the 
purpose of my visit. My vascillation howev- 
er, was abruptly put an end to by my guide 
exclaiming, ‘Here we are, sir.’ While he 
was unbarring the cell-door, I begged him to 
continue at the outside of the door during 
the few moments of my interview with the 

‘convict. 

*Holloa! young man, there—here’s Dr. 

» come to see you!” said the turnkey, 
hoarsely, as he ushered me in. The cell was 

--emall and gloomy ; and a little lamp lying on 
the table, barely sufficed to show me the per- 

:gons of the culprit, and an elderly, respecta- 

- bee-looking man, muffled in a drab-coat, and 
sitting gazing in a stupified silence on the 


_-prisoner,—Great God, it was his Father! He 


did not seem conscious of my entrance; but 
his son rose, and feebly asked me how I was, 
muttered a few words of thanks, sunk again 
—apparently overpowered with his feelings 
——into his seat, and fixed his eyes on a page 
of the Bible, which was lying open befvre him. 
A long silence ensued ; for none of us seemed 
able or inclined to talk. I contemplated the 
two with feelings of lively interest. How 
altered was the young culprit before me, from 
the gay ‘Mr. Gloucester,’ whom I had visited 
‘in Regent-Street! His face iad now a ghast- 
ly, cadaverous hue; his hair was matted, with 
perspiration, over his sallow forehead: his 
eyes were sunk antl bloodshot, and seemed in- 
-eapable of distinguishing the print to which 
they were directed. He was dressed in a 
fimo suit of mourning, and wore a simple 
ack stock round his neck. How I shudder- 
ed when I thought of the rude hands which 
were soon to unloose it! Beside him, on the 
-tuble, lay a white pocket handkerchief, com- 
pletely saturated, either with tears, or wiping 
‘the perspiration from his forehead; and a glass 
of water, with which he occasionally moist- 
ened his parched lips. I knew not whether 
he was more to be pitied than his wretched, 
‘heart-broken father! The latter seemed a 


‘worthy respectable person, (he was an indus- 
trious tradesman in the country,) with a few 
divin gray hairs scattered over his otherwise 
bald head, and sate with his hands closed to- 
gether, resting on his knees, gazing on his 
doomed son with a lack-lustre eye, which, to- 
gether with his anguish-worn features, told 
eloquently his sufferings ! 

‘Well, Doctor!’ exclaimed the young man, 
at length, closing the Bible, ‘I have read that 
blessed chapter to the end; and, I thank God, 
I think ] feel it, —But, now, Jet me thank you, 
Doctor, for your good and kind attention to 
my request! I have something particular to 
say to you, but it must be in private,’ he con- 
tinued, looking significantly at ‘his father as 
though ne wished him to take the hint, and 
withdraw fora few moments. heart- 
broken parent understood him not, but con- 
tinued with his eyes riveted—vacarit!y—as 
before. 

*We must be left alone for a moment,’ said 
the young man, rising and stepping to the 
door. He knocked, and when it was opened, 
whispered the turnkey to remove his father 
gently, and let him wait outside for an inst- 
antortwo. The man entered for that purpose, 
and the prisoner took hold tenderly of his tath- 
er’s hand, and said, ‘ Dear-—dear father !--you 
must leave me for a moment, while I speak 


in private to this gentleman;’ at the same- 


moment endeavoring to raise him from the 
chair. 

‘Oh! yes—yes—W nat!—Of course,’ stam- 
mered the old man, with a bewildered air, ri- 
sing ; and then, as it were with a sudden gush 
of tull returning consciousness, flung his arms 
round his son, folded him convulsively to his 
breast, and groaned—‘ Oh, my son; my poor 
son!” Even the iron visage of the turnkey 
seemed darkened with a transient emotion, at 
this heart-rending scene. ‘The next moment 
we were left alone; but it was some time be- 
fore the culprit recovered from the agitation 
occasioned by this sudden ebulition of his fath- 
er’s feelings. 

‘Doctor,’ he gasped at length, ‘we've but 
a few—very few moments, and I have much 
tosay. God Almighty bless you,’ squeezing 
my hand convulsively, ‘for this kindness to a 
guilty, unworthy wretch like me; and the 
business I wanted tosee you about is sad, but 
short. I have heard so much of your goodness 
Doctor, that I’m sure you won’t deny me the 
only favor that [ shall ask.’ 

‘ Whatever is reasonable and proper—if it 
lie in my way—I shall certainly—’ said I, 
anxiously waiting to hear the nature of the 
communication he seemed to have for me to 
execute. 

‘Thank you, Doctor; thank you. Itis only 
this—in a word, guilty wretch that I am !—I 
have’—he trembled violently—‘seduced a 
lovely, but poor girl—God forgive me !—And 
—-and—she is now—nearly on the verge of 
her confinement!’ He suddeuly covered his 
‘face with his handkerchief, and sobbed bitter- 
ly for some moments. Presently he resumed 
— Alas, she knows me not by my real name; 
so that, when she reads the account of—of— 
my execution in the papers of Wednesday— 
she won't know it is her Edward! Nor does 
she know me by the name I bore in Regent 
St. She is not at all acquainted with my 
frightful situation ; but she must be, when all 
isover! Now, dear, kind, good Doctor,’ he 
continued, shaking from head to fuot, and 
grasping my band, ‘do, for the love of God, 
and the peace of my dying moments, promise 
me that you will see her—(she lives at ——) 
—— visit her in her confinement, and gradu- 
ally break the news of my death to her; and 
say my last prayers will be for her, and that 
my Maker may forgive me for her ruin !— 
You will find in this little bag a sum of £30 
—the last I have on earth—Il beg you will 
take five guineas for your own fee, and give 
the rest to my precious—my ruined Mary!’ 
He fell down on his knees, and folded his aris 
round mine in a supplicating attitude. My 
tears fell on him, as he looked up at me.— 


‘Oh, God be thanked for these blessed tears! 


—They sssure me you will,do what I ask— 
may I believe you will? 

* Yes—yes—yes, young man’ I replied, with 
a quivering lip: ‘It is a painful task; but I 
will do it—give her the money, and add ten 
pounds to the thirty should it be necessary.’ 
—‘Oh, Doctor, depend on it, God will bless 
you und yours for ever, for this noble conduct! 
And now, | have one thing more to ask—yes 
—one thing’—he seemed choked—* Doctor, 
your skill will enable you to inform me—I 
wish to know—is—the death { must die to- 
morrow’—he put his hand to his neck, and, 
shaking like an aspen-leaf, sunk down again 
into the chair from wisich he had risen—* is— 
hanging—a painful—a tedious——’ He could 
say no more, nor could I answer him. 

‘Do not,’ I replied, after a pause, ‘do not 
put me to the torture of listening to such ques- 
tions as these. Pray to your merciful God! 
and, rely on it, nv oue ever prayed sincerely 
in vain. The thief on the cross—' faltered ; 
then feeling, that if I continued in the cell a 
moment longer, I should faint, I rose, and 
shook the young man's hand; he could not 
speak, but sobbed and gasped convulsively:— 
and in a few moments | was driving home.— 
As soon as I was seated in my carriage I could 
restrain my feelings no longer, but burst into 
a flood of tears. | prayed to God I might ne- 
ver be called to pass through such a bitter 
and afflicting scene again, to the last hour I 
breathed! 1 ought to have called on several 
patients that evening, but finding myself ut- 
terly unfit, I sent appologies and went home. 
My sleep in the night was troubled ; the dis- 
torted image of the convict I had been visit- 
ing flittred in horrible shapes round my bed 
all night long. Anirresistible and most hor- 
rid restlessness and curiosity took possession 
of me, to witness the ent of this young man. 
The first time the idea prese nted itself, it ciok- 
ened me; [revolted trom it. How my feel- 
ings were changed, I know not; but I rose at 
seven o'clock, and, without hinting it to any 
one, put on the large top coat of my servant 
and directed my hurried steps towards the Old 
Bailey. I got into one of the houses immedi- 
ately opposite the gloomy gallows, and took 
wy station, with several other visitors, at the 
window. ‘They were conversing on the sub- 
ject of the execution, and unanimously exe- 
erated the sanguinary severity of the laws 
which could deprive a young man, such as 
they said E—— T—— was, of his life, for an 
offenceof merely civil institution. Of course 
I did not speak. It was a wretched morning; 
a drizzling shower fell incessantly. The 
crowd was not great, but conducted them- 
selves most indecorously. Even the female 
portion—by far the greater, occasionally veci- 
ferated joyously and boistcrously as they re- 
cognised their acquaintance among the crowd. 
At length, St. Sepulchre’s bell tolled the hour 
of eight—gloomy herald of many a sinner’s en- 
trance into eternity; and as the last chimes 
died away on the ear, and were succeeded by 
the inuffled tolling of the prison bell, which 
I could hear with agonizing distinctness, [ 
caught a glimpse of the glistening gold-tipped 
wan’s of the two under sheriffs, as they took 
their station under the shade at the foot of the 
gallows. In.a few moments, the Ordinary, 
and other grey-haired gentlemen made their 
appearance; and between them was the un- 
fortunate criminal. He ascended the steps 
with considerable firmness. His arms were 
pinioned before and behmd ; and when he was 
on the gallows, I could hear the exclamations 
of the crowd-—“ Lord, Lord, what a fine young 
man! Poor fellow!’ He was dressed in a 
suit of respectable mourning, and wore black 
kid gloves. His light hair had evidently been 
adjusted with some care, and fell in loose curls 
over each side of his temples. His counten- 
ance was much the same as J caw it on the 
preceding evening—fearfully pale; and his 
demeanor was much more cemposed than I 
had expected, from what [ had witnessed of 
his agitation in the condemned cell. He bow- 
ed twice very low, and rather formally, to the 


crowd arounmd—gave a sudden and ghastly 


glance at the beam over his head, from which 
the rope was comptes and then suffered the 
executioner to place him on: the precise spot 


death. I was shocked at the air of cullen, 
brutal indifference, with which the execution- 
er loosed and removed his neck-handkerchief, 
which was white, and tied with neatness and 
precision—-dropped the accursed noose over 
his head, and adjusted it round the bare neck 
—and could stand it no longer. I 

from my place at the window toa distant part 
of the room, dropped into a chair, chut my 
eyes, closed my tingling ears with my fing- 
ers,—and, with a hurried aspiration for Gots 
mercy towards the wretched young criminal 
who, within a very few yards of me, was, per- 
haps, that instant, surrendering his life into 
the hands of him who gave it, continued mo- 
tionless for come minutes, till the noise made 
by the persons at the window, m leaving, 
convinced me all was over. I then rose and 
followed them down stairs; worked my path 
through the crowd, without daring to ele- 
vate my eyes, lest they should encounter the 
suspended corpre,--threw myeelf ito a car- 
riage, and hurried home. 1 did not recover 
the agitation produced by this heart-rending 
scene for several days.—This was the end of 
a Forcrr! 

In conclusion, I may just inform the read- 
er, that | faithfully executed the commission 
with which he had intrusted me, and a bitter, 
heart-rending business it was! 

FISH STORY. 

We find the following story m the Augusta, 
Georgia Courier. ‘The tighly respectable 
editor of that paper doubtless eaw the transac- 
tion to which he refers, end cn that eupposi- 
tion we are bound to believe every item--so 
much for having a good character. There is 
scarcely an editor, present company excepted, 
who could claim as much of his readers. 

“One day a trout fisher fastened his hand 
line to his leg, finding the multiplicity of his 
tackle inconvenient to manage. A large cat- 
fich, weighing 48 pounds, ceized the bait, and 
before cur fisherman was well aware of the 
fact, he was posting down the river faster than 
a tow boot astern of a steamer. Luckily the 
catfish, as much alarmed as its follcwer, did 
not keep the deep channel, but attempted to 

ss a sand bar, which nearly crossed a stream. 

ere our almost breathless acquaintance 
caught hold of something which brought the 
fish to a sudden halt, and the fisherman was 
enabled to avenge himself for his temporary 
discomfiture. ‘The other case eccurred only 
a few miles above the city. The sturgeon in 
the heat of summer is very sluggish, and will 
lie panting like a dog in the coolest parts of 
the stream, regardlees almost of the approach 
of danger. Our friend found cne of theee an- 
imals seven and a half feet Icng, in a shallow 
part of the river, and being much of a man, 
thought he could master him by jumping as- 
tride of him, and at the same instant, clapping 
his hands into his gills. He jumped, and was 
successful in placing the fingers of both hands 
into the fish’s gills. Instantly the animal 
darted down the river like a race-horse, some- 
times under the water, cometimes out. The 
rider could neither stop him, nor get his fin- 
gers out of his gills, which cla them like 
a vice. Fortunately the frighted enimal, af- 
ter a race of upwards of a quarter of a mile, 
belted into one of our friend's fich traps, and 
there the spectators who had pursued en the 
bank, finally found him swearing in the most 
positive manner it was the last sturgeon he 
would ever ride. 


Philology.—The New York Courier nses the 
word “desregardless.” For mercy sake, gen- 
tlemen, do “mend your cackleology,” and say 
at once, disregardf uinessiosily. 

Consumption — A gentleman met another in 
the street, who was ill of a consumption, and 
accosted hind thus—“ Ah! my friend, you walk 


slow.” Yes,"’ replied the man, “but am 
going quite fast,” 


which he was to occupy, and prepare him for * 
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THE PORTRAIT. 
It was a subject of general surprise that the 
of the proud aristocratic, eccentric 

r. Denby, was so devoted to, and apparently 
so serious in his attentions to the poor, and 
comparatively obscure, Clara Gray. In the 
opinion of the young of his own sex, howev- 
er, Clara’s beauty was a sufficient apology ; 
in the opinion of the young ladies in general, 
George Denby’s attentions might have been 
better bestowed, and in the opinion of most 
fathers and mothers, the whole affair would 
end in—* moonshine.” And it must be con- 
fessed that the fears of the young lever some- 
times coincided in the latter opinion. He 
knew his grandfather's devotion to family 
pride, which devotion, as years increased, 
seemed to increase also; he knew that the 
old gentleman’s eccentricities rendered it a 
difficult task to obtain his favor—and he was 
well aware that the unguarded frankness and 
gayety of his Clara’s temper, would be liable 
at all times to offend his grandsire’s buckram- 
like notions of propriety and decorum, which 
‘had descended with him from the days of 
hoops and queues, and which he had brought 
along with his family coat of arms from the 
mother country. He knew too that his’ Cla- 
ra's ringing laugh, light step, and mirthful 
sallies, would strike horror into the bosom of 
his maiden grand-aunt, who did her best to 
keep up the dignity of the family, by presi- 
ding over her brother’s household with all 
the starched formality of the oldschool. And 
knowing these things, George Denby also 
knew that he was absolutely dependent of his 
grandfather, and destitute of the knowledge 
of any profession which could render him less 
so. George knew that, in the commom course 
of things, he should inherit his grandfather's 
property—his father-and mother were both 
dead, and had left no other children. ‘Till 
George loved Clara Grey, he had given him- 
self little concern about his grandfather’s no- 
tions, but now he began to consider them 
more seriously, and notwithstanding that con- 
sideration, to act more in opposition to them 
than he had ever done before. But he was 
in love, and to a lover how idle and absurd ap- 

ar those distinctions which raise barriers to 

is wishes—and what obstacles will not the 
hopes of a lover surmount! George deter- 
mined to make an effort to vanquish his grand- 
father’s pride. He knew if the old gentle- 
man could see Clara, her beauty would be a 
powerful auxiliary, for he was a great admir- 
er of female beauty, and reckoned himself a 
connoisseur. But how to contrive an inter- 
view puzzled his ingenuity excessively. Ac- 
cident favored his design. 

He was walking with his grandfather one 
day, when a sudden shower of rain began te 
descend. George purposely led the way down 
the street where Clara lived, as being the 
shortest way home. The rain increased, and 
he proposed taking shelter in a house near by, 
with whose occupants he said he had some ac- 
quaintance; and before the old gentleman 
could object, George had knocked at the door, 
which was opened by Clara herself. 

The musical tones of her voice, as she in- 
vited them to enter, did not escape Mr. Den- 
by’s ear, and when he obtained a nearer view 
of her face, he was surprised and pleased with 
its beauty. Confusion, and something resem- 
bling awe, when George named his grandfath- 
er, gave to her manner an appearance of re- 
serve, — heightening the blushes on her 
cheek, added to the charm of her appearance. 
The timidity of her answers when George 
addressed her, and her respectful manner to- 
wards himself, flattered the old gentleman’s 
foible ; and in proportion as he believed the 
beautiful young girl awed by his dignity, he 
strove to reassure her. George blessed the 
shower, which kept them for nearly an hour, 
guests in the little parlor, and as Clara’s aunt, 


with whom she resided, was from home, the 
office of entertéiner devolved upon her, and 
George thought he had never seen her half 
so charming. His delight was increased 
when his grandfather asked him if he did not 
think the young lady much resembled the 
portrait of his great grandmother, which hung 
in the drawing room! declaring that “the 
whole color of her hair and eyes was the ve- 
ry same, and the whole contour a most stri- 
king likeness.” George remembered the 
frizzled commode and stomacher of the august 
portrait ; but, smothering a Jaugh, he assented 
to the old gentleman’s remarks. 

The rain ceased, and George accompanied 
his grandfather home, filled with renovated 
hopes, for during their walk he could talk of 
nothing but the beautiful girl they had seen. 
And when at home, seated in his own arm 
chair, he continued his eulogiums and expres- 
sed a wish that it was possible to bring her 
there, that he might convince the sceptical 
aunt Margaret of her likeness to the favorite 
portrait. Georgeassured his grandfather that 
he thought he could prevail on Miss Gray to 
visit his aunt for the -—" of being com- 
pared with the portrait. The good lady bri- 
dled a little at this suggestion, but the whim 
had seized Mr. Denby, and he commissioned 
his grandson to try and bring the young lady 
to the house. 

George thought this was a good time to be- 
gin his operations. He ventured a few hints, 
which somewhat startled his grandfather, who 
immediately began to enquire concerning 
Clara’s family. George gave as favorable an 
account as possible; and to the inquiry wheth- 
er she was of a good family, he frankly an- 
swered in the affirmative—for he was no ar- 
istocrat, and he knew Clara’s family were 
respectable, as far as good character could 
render them so. But this was not enough to 
satisfy Mr. Denby. He could admire Clara’s 
beauty, and even deign to compare it with 
the beauty of one of his ancestors, but to re- 
ceive her as a member of the family, was 
quite another affair. But George was not to 
be easily intimidated. He felt that much was 
at stake—nothing less than his own happiness, 
and that of Clara; perhaps her reputation 
too, for rumor, he knew, was busy with his 
attentions to her. To relinquish them now, , 
was impossible; to continue them, at the risk | 
of her good name, was a thing not to be tho’t 
of. He must obtain his grandfather’s consent 
to marry Clara, or marry her without it, and 
reduce her to want. The alternative roused 
all the energy of the young lover, and gave 
him courage to paint in glowing colors the 
beauty, the innocence, and worth of Clara, his 
own love, and his probable despair, if forced 
to resign her. He dared not attack the aris- 
tocratic feelings of his auditor; but, like a 
skillful general, resolved to win by stratagem, 
what he could never hope to take by storm. 
He praised the indulgent kindness of his 
grandfather, and the amiable sweetness of his 
aunt; represented the delight of patronizing 
worth and beauty, and hinted that such a fam- 
ily as theirs needed no additional dignity in a 
family alliance, but were sufficiently elevated 
to bestow wn pal on others. The old gentle- 
man listened, uneasily to be sure; but still he 
listened, and wondered why it had never oc- 
curred to him to make George a lawyer. 
“ But then,” said he to himself, “ the boy will 
have money enough—no need to.earn it by 
pleading, or in any other way.” In short, all- 
powerful eloquence prevailed. That is, so 
far that George was permitted to introduce 
Clara to his good aunt, (the portrait for a pre- 
text,) and if, on a further acquaintance, and 
after undergoing the scrutiny of the maiden 
sister, the young lady was still considered en- 
titled to their approbation, she was to te en- 

fted on the right honorable stock of the 
nby’s, and lose her insignificant appellation 
in their noble one. 

What a triumph for the young lover. He 
eould scarcely keep his joy within the bounds 
of decorum, and actually incurred a severe 


of an embrace, which did no smal] damage to 
the perpendicularity of her starched ruffles, 

The day was fixed for Clara’s visit of trial, 
but, for his life, George dared not hint to the 
lofty minded girl how she must conduct her- 
self, to please his aristocratic relatives. He 
dared not inform her of the pleadings and ar- 
tifices he had been forced to resort to; he 
knew that she was far from being aware of 
the full extent of their imaginary condescen- 
sion. He knew that she too had her full 
share of proper pride, and would scorn to dis- 
semble, or make use of any arts to obtain ad- 
mission into any family; but he knew also, 
her love for him, and trusted to her natural 
sweetness and gentleness for making the im- 
pression he wished. George had rather a 
difficult task to persuade her to accept the in- 
vitation, though he took care to couch it in 
such terms as could not wound her self-res- 
pect. Her hesitation arose merely from in- 
nate delicacy, at the awkwardness of making 
the first visit to his friends. He adored the 
noble simplicity which prevented her feeling 
the great honor conferred by such an invita- 
tion, and saw, with transport, that she was 
pleased with such notice solely because it 
came from his relatives, and not because con- 
ferred on her by the rich and proud family of 
the Denbys. 

On the appointed day, George conducted 
Clara to his grandfather’s house. The old 
gentleman and his sister received her with 
amazing condescension, and if Clara’s man- 
ner appeared more stately than usual, it was 
because her natural graceful gaiety was re- 

ressed by the formality of their kindness. 

his change, however, lost her nothing in the 
estimation of her entertainers, and she was 
fast rising in their good graces, when Mr. 
Denby, not forgetting his former assertion, 
proposed that the young lady should step up 
stairs, and give him an opportunity of proving 
her striking likeness to the portrait of his 
mother. In happy unconsciousness, George 
preceded his grandfather and aunt, leading 
Clara, and when arrived in the presence of 
his great grandmother's representative, he 
said, leading her up to it, “this, Clara, is the 
picture my grandfather thinks you resemble.” 
Clara glanced at the portrait, stiff in its anti- 
quated costume, the towering head dress, and 
the parrot perched upon its fore-finger, and 
as her lover pointed significantly at the cano- 
thy curl, that dangled on each shoulder, with 
a most comical expression of countenance, her 
impulse to risibility was irresistible, and she 
burt into repeated peals of laughter. George 
turned and saw his grandfather and aunt 
looking on in mute and angry amazement. 
He had forgotten the probability of their be- 
ing so near, and if Clara had remembered it, 
it isscarcely probable she could have control- 
ed her mirth. In vain George hinted, in 
stammering alarm; that Miss Giay was laugh- 
ing at something he said to her; in vain Cla- 
ra tried to control her laughter, to which the 
horror stricken looks of the worthy couple, 
sdded fresh incentives. Mr. Denby and his 
sister had seen George point to the curl, and 
they heard the peals which could not be mis- 
taken. In vain George protested the likeness 
te be wonderful, and called on his grandfath- 
er to observe the exact similitude. It would 
not do! an obscure, insignificant girl had dar- 
ed to ridicule one of the representatives of the 
Denbys! The old gentleman and his sister 
turned away and walked, in dignified silence, 
down stairs. ‘ 

George felt that his hopes were annihillated. 
One glance at his perturbed countenance put 
a stop-to Clara’s laughter, and one moment’s 
reflection assured her of the truth. She had 
been guilty of apparent rudeness, for which 
no apology could be deemed an adequate a- 
tonement—yet she felt it incumbent on her 
to offer some apology for her ill-timed mirth, 
and could with difficulty restrain her tears as 
her lover led her down stairs. Neither Mr. 
Denby nor his. sister was visible. George 
went to seek them, but returned to Clara with 


rebuke from his grand aunt, for the violence 


a countenance in which indignation had ta- 


ken the place of alarm. He led Clara home, 


and that evening made a full disclosure of the 
motives which actuated him—the pride of his 
relatives, and their determination to see her 
no more! George told Clara what he really 
thought, that he alone was to blame for the 
untoward accident which had occurred. Cla- 
ra lamented with her lover, the offence she 
had given his relatives, but she could not ja- 
ment that she was not to be an inmate of a 
family where she would be looked on as an 
inferior. George tried every means to alter 
the determination of his grandfather without 
success. Mrs, Margaret took care to k 
alive the remembrance of the affront which 
had been put upon them, and the old gentle- 
man commanded his grandson to give up all 
thought of Clara as a wife, and seek an alli- 
ance with one more suited to his own family 
and station. It is easy to command, in some 
cases, but not so easy toobey. George deter- 
mined never to relinquish the hope of calling 
Clara his, and Clara was content to wait til] 
time should soften the old gentleman’s resent- 
ment, or till her lover should have acquired 
the means of independence, which he assur- 
ed her he should now make it his sole object 
to attain. 

In pursuance of this plan, and in direct op- 
position to the command of his grandfather, 
George applied himself to the study of a pro- 
fession, and with the sanguine hopes of youth 
consoled himself that even by this slow pro- 

ress, he should in time be enabled to call 

lara his own. C)ara also applied herself se- 
dulously to an art which she bad studied with 
uncommon success, and which she now re- 
solved sliould aid their hopes of future inde- 
pendence—this was the art of portrait paint- 
ing—and the young artist succeeded admira- 
bly in her laudable endeavors. 

Two years passed away, during which some 
changes occurred. George Dewby was ma- 
king rapid advances in the profession he had 
chosen, and his grand aunt was making rapid 
advances towards “that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns.” Mrs. Margaret died.. 
and was buried with her ancestors; and poor 
old Mr. Denby, feeling the chasm which his 
sister's death made in the family, often wished 
his grandson would marry, and bring home a 
wife to enliven his solitary house. 

The old gentleman was left quite alone, 
with the exception of his grandson, and he 
felt, though unwilling to confess it, that the 
remembrance of an ancient family, the mem- 
bers of whom are mouldering in the dust, and 
the present posession of solitary magnificence, 
poorly compensate for the endearing ties, and 
sweet associations ofssocial and kindred in- 
tercourse. Almost ina state of dotage, the 
poor old man used to solace his loneliness, by 
contemplating the resemblance of those of his 
family who had departed before him, and spent 
much of his time in thisemployment. Jt hap- 
pened one night through the carelessness of a 
servant that the curtains in the room which 
contained most of the old gentleman’s can- 
vas ancestors, took fire, which communica- 
ting to other parts of the room, injured and 
defaced many articles, not sparing even the 
identical portrait of his mother, the cause of 
Clara’s disgrace! Mr. Denby was inconsola- 
ble—the drapery was quite destroyed, and 
though the features remained entire, the beat- 
ty of the picture was gone. George, to con- 
sole him, promised to procure a faithful copy, 
in which even the original costume should be 
preserved. 

He carried the picture to Clara—remem- 
brance aided her efforts. All was completed 
except the fatal curl, which was by George's 
request omitted. The old gentleman was in 
raptures when he saw it, and begged to know 
the name of so inimitable an artist ; “but why 
my son,” enquired he, “why is not the curl 
there, over the right shoulder? this is the on- 
ly fault.” “The artist eould not paint thet 
curl,” he replied; “and why not?” hastily 
enquired the old man. “ Because,” replied 
George, “that curl has caused her, as well as 


myself, much unhappiness—she wishes to for- 
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Se independent now sir, and can marry Clara 


Gray without your assistance, but it is my wish 
to obtain your consent. She is the artist to 
whom you are indebted for the preservation 
of your portrait. If you consent to receive 
her, it is well, if not, we can both labor for 
our support!” “That shall never be!” ex- 
claimed the old man—‘ None of our family 
have ever labored—why should its last repre- 
sentatives? Bring the little artist home !— 
she shall add the curl yet. I think the sight 
of a cheerful face would do me good: and if 
she should happen to laugh again, we shall 
pone of us be the worse for it.” ‘George 
obeyed—he married, and brought Clara home; 
and the old gentleman was never tired of 
pointing out the resemblance between her and 
the Portrait. H. M. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Several cases of small pox have occurred at 
Newport, R. L. within four or five weeks, 

The Virginia Legislature, under the new Con- 
stitution, is reduced 72 in number. 

Mr. D. Bain casts sheet Jeae in Pittsburg, Pa. 
"The sheets arc 15 feet long and 5 wide. It is 
said to be far superior te rolled lead. 

A letter from Amtwerp, dated 30th October, 
states that the loss@f American property, by 
the burning of the Custem-housewlsa. smal, 

Recipe to make the Winter pass quickly :— 
Give a note payable in 90 days, and the Spring 
will come before you are prepared for it. 

A gentleman writes from Washington, that 
he lately heard President Jackson say, “if I get 
out ef thie city, without being a Bankrupt, I 
shall do better than I expect.” 

A citizen of New York is making arrange- 
ments for building @ hotel that may be expected 
to excel every similar establishment im the U.S. 

The letter of the 14th September last, of the 
‘Count Survilliers, is published in the Gazette 
de France without comment. 

It is said that wood is frequently stolen in. 
Salem, and in South Salem by the cord.— 
There’s witchcraft in that,—net punishable, 
however, “by the cord.” 

Tragic actresses, in cold weather, should put 
rouge upon their cheeks. Whes the face is 
whitened with flower the nose is apt to look 
mest unsentimentally red. 

Mr. E. S. Burd, of Philadelphia, hed the ho- 
nor of being presented to His Majesty, William 
the Fourth, by the Hon. Mr. M’Leun, at the 
levee on the 25th of November. 

Mr. Forrest has in his possession a new tra- 
gedy written by Doctor Bird, of Philadelphia, 
entitled “Pelopidas,the Fall of the Polemarchs.” 
The tragedian intends to produce it in the spring. 

The Duke of Buccleuch has ordered from 
Garrard twe services of plate; one for his cas- 
tle'in Scotland, and the other for the mansion 
in Privy Gardens. Sixty thousand pounds is 
the amount of the contract. 

Mr.8. Hatchinson, a respactable collector, a- 
bout 50 years of age, dropped dead in market 
at New York, as he was purchasing poultry. 

The only sen of the celebrated Gethe died 
recently at Rome. 

Importance of a Type—A late western pa- 
per says “ The Court of Fleas and Quarter Ses- 
sions is held this week.” ; 

Jane Ann Oaktey bas reeovered $500 damages 
of Thos. Lodge, for a breach of promise of mar- 
riage, The trial too plece at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Goose to Let.—The Editor of the Literary 
Subaltern says, any person wanting a tough 
goose will be supplied on application to him. 

A young snake was recently caught in the 
vicinity of Nashville, Tennessee, having two 
heads perfectly distinct. This great curiosity 
te alive and active. 

The Mentor, a new publication, intended for 
the instruction of youth, has been commenced 
an New York. The matter is mostly original. 

General Lafayette enjoys excellent health 
notwithstanding his numerous avecations. 

Joba fioward Payne,the distinguished drama- 
tist, may shortly be expected in this country. 

The whele population of Maseachusetts is 
660,014. These times as many asin Philadelphi:! 


that curl—-I also beg you to forget it—I 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 22. 


A lady, from whom we have more than once: 
received valuable hints and communications, 
thinks that we cannot more usefully employ an 
hour than in descanting upon the subject of 
marriage, which she says is now treated with so 
much levity by some of our New York contem- 
poraries, that she is fearful, if the disgusting 
advertisements there palmed upon the public 
for wit, should not be reprobated, marriage will 
become a mere matter of bargain and sale. We 
are not aware of any new difficulties in this mat- 
ter in Philadelphia, nor are we much given to 
sermonizing; but nevertheless, in obedience to 
our fair and valued correspondent, we shall en- 
deavor to indite a short article on 

Marriace; a subject of a most interesting 
nature, as it involves in itself, in some degree or 
other, all the relations of human life. On en- 
tering the field of action, man looks to the fe- 
male part of the creation for the most consider- 
able supply of that want which renders his con- 
dition not altogether comfortable. The ancients 
had a pleasing conceit, evidently the result of a 
fanciful interpretation of the account given of 
woman’s creation by Moses, that at the begin- 
ning, or in the Golden Age, man was double 
what he now is, but that on account of his re- 
bellion, the avenging deity caused him to be 
cut asunder, and made two beings. Hence they 
accounted for the restless misery of the fallen 
race, every one of them being unhappy till he 
rejoined his lost half. Seldom are the genuine 
parts united; and therefore is it that so many 
domestic complaints and connubial jars abound 
in the world. Man, anxious to recover his va- 
grant portion, forms to himself the idea that she 
who pleases his eye, or some other delusive 
sense, is the identical half which is alone want- 
ing to the completion of his happiness here be- 
low. Marriage often proves that he was mista- 
ken, and he is again doubly miserable. This 
fable is amusing as well as instructive. The ne- 
cessity of the matrimonial relation towards the 
perfection of a man as a good member of soci- 
ety, is the principal meral couched undér it; but 
we are also instructed by it to be careful in the 
search of that in which our comfort so materi- 
ally depends, If the choice of a situation or 
business in life requires the exertion of much 
cautious enquiry, certainly the selection of a 
partner to share in that situation, and to accom- 
pany us through the vicissitudes of our mortal- 
ity, an equal, if not a much greater care will be 
necessary. 

The world (at least the American world) is 
no lenger divided in opinion on the subject of 
early or late marriages—it is generally believed 
that those defi:rred to a late period of life stand 
a warse chance of being happy than those con- 
tracted when the heart and imagination are 
lively and susceptible. By the time man has 
attained the summit of the hill of life, (which 
we should place in America between thirty- 
eight and forty-five) he possesses little inclina- 
tion to pay deference to the opinions of others, 
By that time too, his passions are settled in a 
course of obstinacy, his knowledge of life is 
tolerably just, his estimation of its value depre- 
ciated, and the gay visions of hope having scttled 
down te realities, he looks for but little addi- 
tional happiness in a new relation. If he mar- 
ries, the motive is too often mean and unwor- 
thy. Increase of wealth, ora wish to have a 
useful housekeeper, are at this age too often the 
principal objects of his consideration; of course, 
as no flame will be found on the altar, little else 
than indifference can be expected afterwards,— 
The mannera, the sentiments, and the disposi- 
tion of each have been already formed, and if 
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they should happen to be in unison, it will be 
one of those rare chances in thé “lottery of life” 
which is as seldom seen, as it is preposterous to 
venture for. Young persons, on the contrary, 
will assimilate themselves to each other, either 
from inelination or neceessity. They are like 
new coin; constant wear and tear together will 
make them look exactly alike; the beauty of 
the impression will indeed be worn off by the 
vicissitudes of fortune, but they will be alike in 
that respect, and each contented. 

New relations and the prospects opened to the 
young married couple, will unavoidably render 
them in some degree considerate, restrained, 
and industrious, Though this may not be uni- 
versally the case, we object to any particular 
instances being brought to bear against the po- 
sition. Early connections, formed in prudence, 
have the strongest tendency to this salutary con- 
clusion, and in general are found to answex. it. 

Single persons have no other thoughts than 
what merely concern themselves; their amuse- 
ments and enjoyments, their pursuits and their 
prospects, are concentrated in their individual 
interests, and they are always looking forward 
to gay visions of pleasure and happiness, with- 
out ever attaining them. The married, on the 
contrary, have other objects to be concerned for, 
in connection with whom stand all their employ- 
ments and almost all their pleasures, and eer- 
tainly all their future prospects in life. 

We might employ a second column on seve- 
ral other divisions of our subject, which we had 
noted down for this morning's entertainment ; 
but not to weary our readers, we must defer it 
to another opportunity. 


Tre Mepicine Fever.—The rage for de- 
vouring medicine has become a disease. The 
coal fever affected but a few individuals—was 
comparatively harmless—and happily has pas- 
sed off without other than pecuniary losses, 
while the medicine fever is constantly injuring 
the bodies of thousands, proving more fatal 
than the small-pox. No matter how trifling or 
imaginary the complaint, dose after dose is 
swallowed, without judgment or discrimination. 
The quantity of poisons thus destroyed annu- 
ally in this city, exceeds belief—ton upon ton 
of salts, pound after pound of calomel, hogs- 
heads and barrels of barks, &c. &c. are impor- 
ted, and disappear with the same rapidity as 
barrels of flour; and if any other argument 
were wanting, let us look at the incredible num- 
ber of Doctors and Druggists who thrive by 
prescribing and vending physic in this our good- 
ly city. It must no longer be—at least if peo- 
ple will live upon medicine, they must do it 
more systematically, and encourage the plan 
which we cannot but think must be successful. 
We introduce to their acquaintance to-day, an 
old favorite, for whom we have framed the fol- 
lowing advertisement, and bespeak a favorable 
hearing :— 

Mepicau ApverTiSEMENT 
Patent Boarding-house.—TFhe subscriber has 
long contemplated with extreme sorrow, the 
difficulties under which many individuals labor 
who are fond of eating drugs, owing to the ob- 
stinacy of their friends in forbidding their use, 
and the high prices. at which they are retailed. 
To obviate all these difficulties he proposes open- 
ing an establishment in the city of Philadelphia 
on an entirely new plan, for which he claims a 
patent according to the laws of these states.— 
He begs leave at present to give a short and im- 
perfect description of hia mode of treatment, 
which will be more fully described in a book 
nearly ready for publication, wherein will be sez 
forth the whole of his secret for caring the moat 
inveterate diseases in a manner perfectly ration- 
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the first'day of April next his “Patent Board- 
ing-house” will be open for the reception of cus- 
tomers. His whole plan being novel, he is con- 
fident, when understood, of its meeting the ex- 
igencies of the public. His rooms, which are 
spacious and airy, are all covered with medica- 
ted oil cloth—his tables, instead of disclosin 
the old fashioned linen covering, will be sp 
with medicated court-pliaster of the latest in- 
vention. His castors are filled with the choicest 
crugs—for pepper he uses eharcoal in powder, 
according to the most approved method now 
practised by dyspeptic patients—for red pepper 
he employs powdered aloes—for mustard a to- 
nic electuary of his own invention—for vinegar 
he substitutes pyroligneous acid, and for sweet 
oil he recommends the oils of the castor bean 
and sunflower. 

His poultry will be fed under his own inspec- 
tion, on medicinal herbs, such as life everlasting, 
&c. and when cooked, will be stuffed with Eng- 
lish garlic and turmeric root. His beef will al- 
ways be fragrant with the choicest assafetida, 
prepared after a fashion of his own. For the 
dessert too, he is amply provided to meet the 
tastes of the most fastidious—for tarts he has a 
large nursery of rhubarb plants, the pastry to 
which will be made of a mixture of three parts 
prepared chalk and two of magnesia, forming a 
most delicate white flour. Jujube paste—soda- 
biscuits—Wistar’s cough lozenges—calves-foot 
jelly, with quinine and paregorie to give it a fla- 
vor, and medicated molasses candy from the 
Walnut Street manufactory, will complete the 
course, except occasionally when an imitation 
of ice creams will be allowed in the form of pil- 
lars of magnesia, Light wines, such ap anti- 
monial and ipecacuanha, will follow, varied ac- 
cording to circumstances with lemonade made 
of cremor tartar—Mr. ——'s panacea—Lisbon 
diet drink—Saratoga purges, and asses milk. 

The patients will exercise in a medical green- 
house. Flowering shrubs and flower of sulphar, 
and a soda fountain will furnish occupation be- 
tween-whiles, added to cigars and snuff made 
of rosin and beeswax. In the green-house will 
always be found the latest numbers of the Jour- 
nal of Health, Dyoti’s advertisements and pills, 
with a select library containing the most ap- 
proved treatises on Longevity and Alehymy,— 
Cards perfumed with tincture of assafcetida, will 
be allowed on evenings only. In each parlor 
there will be an electrical piano, which, while it 
shocks the knuckles, will so far soothe the 
nerves by its harmony as to prevent any bad ef- 
fects to the patient, 

Persons boarding upon this regimen may hive 
for an indefinite period, and when they die, 
their bodies will not require embalming to pre- 
serve them as long as ia desirable. 

As the subscriber purchases every ene of his 
drugs at wholesale, the price of boarding will 
not exceed the ordinary apothecary’s bill, while 
every patient shall be supplied gratis with 
Clark's patent vapor bath, and in place of cham-. 
bermaids, shall be waited on by medical stu- 
dents, and young physicians out of employ. 

As the subscriber is aware of the great num- 
bers who live almost entirely on drugs, he in- 
tends to make application for the old Alms- 
house in Spruce Street, as soon as the new one 
is ready. In this building he can accommodate 
as many persons as he can possibly cook for. 

The above is only a brief outline of a plan 
which has received the approbation of the fac- 
ulty inf both colleges—the remainder shall be 
more fully made known as soon a8 the patent is 
secured by the public's humble servant, 

DABLANCOUR. 

N. B. Should it not eneceed under the title of 

patent boarding it will be called “ a private mad. 


al, and according to the known rules of nature. 
His arrangements being nearly completed, on.’ 
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“was made by an assassin last Friday evening, 
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AN UNNATURAL AND INHUMAN 80N.—We heard 
a statement made from a pulpit in this city, a 
short time since, which made our blood run cold, 
and the bare recollection of which now makes 
us shudder. What monsters men can make of 
theinselves!—It was stated by the speaker, and 
in a manner to leave no doubt of his sincerity, 
that he had recently been called to minister to 
the necessities of an aged female, who lay in an 
entry or passage to a garret, the light to which 
was only admitted by removing two shingles in 
the roof. Her neighbor, a female, who wasa 
little more favored than herself by having a 
room in the garret, was the only friend to whom 
she could call for assistance, and she was mere- 
ly able to crawl occasiunally to her side to hand 
her a cup of cold water, which a high fever made 
an invaluable blessing. Yet this poor, helpless 
and aged woman, is the widow of a merchant 
who once traded on a capital of near half a mil- 
lion of dollars, and whose son is at this time an 
eminent and flourishing merchant, rolling in 
splendid affluence in a neighboring city. We 
regret that the name of the unfeeling wretch 
was not mentioned; such monsters should be 
held up to the abhorrence and execration of 
mankind. 


Booy Syatcners.— The alarmabout kidnap- 
ping live people for the purpose of selling their 
bodies, seems to have extended to this city.— 
One of the daily papers states that an attempt 


about 10 o'clock, to stab a respectable yentleman 
while on his way home through Green St. to his 
family residing in the upper part of the city.— 
As he turned round the corner of Amity and 
Green St., the villain sprung out from his hiding 
place, and made a pass at him with a dirk, which 
fortunately did no other injury than cutting his 
clothes. ‘The gentleman instantly grappled with 
him, and after a short struggle they both fell to 
the pavement, when the villain broke loose, and 
notwithstanding an alarm was given, he succeed- 
ed in making his escape. é 

In New York the same alarm prevailed last 
month, but it appears by the followin: extract 
from the Journal of Commerce, that in two ca- 
ses at least, there was no ground for supposing 
foul play had been resorted to. The Journal 
says—The young woman advertised as missing 
some days ago, and of whom no trace could be 
discovered by her friends, returned on Friday 
last to her place of residence, undissected, and 
exhibiting nearly as substantial a form of flesh 
and blood as she possessed when last seen. 1; 
appears that she went to Bleecker St. to attend 
to some millinery business, for a famity residing 
there, and being seized there with a severe influ- 
enza, and fever, she was sent at her request to 
the Hospital at Bellevue, for medical aid and 
attendance, where she remained until she was 
convalescent. The lad whose disappearance 
from Elm St. last week has been construed in- 
to a bloody abduction, has likewise been bro't 
to light and life, having written to his friends 
from New Haven, that he had eloped thither, 
through fear of a sound flagellation for his pre- 
vious way wardness.” 


The Last Winter —The Camden and Amboy 
‘Railway Company are going on nobly--every 
difficulty gives way to their determined enter- 
prise. ‘Even at this inclement seasun, a large 
number of fresh hands has just been put to 
work, and §7° the Directors are determined this 
shall be, the last winier of bad roads between 
Philadelphia and New York. A single track 
will be laid next summer on the whole distance! 
What a public accommodation this will be!— 
The steam boats will not be ;nissed—the trip to 
New York will be made ina shorter tige than 


Awrut Visitation,—The Miner's Journal, 
published at Pottsville, Pa. states that, “on 
Monday last a man was brought before a mag- 
istrate in our borough, on a charge of having 
attempted to rescue a prisoner from custody.— 
On examination he denied the act of which he 
was accused, and with awful emphasis * haped 
that the Almighty would strike him dead if he 
were guilty.” The words were no sooner utter- 
ed than he fell down speechless and insensible! 
How admonitory to those who invoke the wrath 
of the Supreme Being by horrible imprecatious!” 


Military Visit.--\t has become fashionable of 
late, for Volunteer Companies to visit the neigh- 
boring towns, as much for the purpose of culti- 
vating acquaintance with the citizens of distant 
places, as for health and recreation. A long 
journey is about to be undertaken by the Boston 
Company of City Guards, early in the coming 
spring. They propose visiting Philadelphia, on 
atour of Camp duty. They will be well re- 
ceived among us, without doubt, hospitably en- 
tertained, and pleased with the various beauties 
of our city, Let their tour however, be one of 
camp duty. No travelling in steam beats and 
atages, The riflemen of Northampton and Le- 
high would scorn to travel, even over their own 
ragged hills, on anything but their natural sup- 
porters. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser has 
been enlarged, and is now printed with new and 
handsome type. Some time since it sneered at 
the others who had done the same thing. The 
Commercial is a very respectable journal--it 
contains much pungent writing, and we are 
pleased to find by its own showing, that it is 
prosperous. We think the following para- 
graph from the address of the Editor, will 
meet the approbation of a!] Americans, though 
it may create a curl of the Jip on the other side 
of the Atlantic:-- 

“It would argae the extremest folly to deny, 
that we are decidedly the most free and happy 
nation in the universe.” 


The New York Mercantile Advertiser says: 
—“We have heard, from an unquestionable 
source, that one of the most distinguished Brit- 
ish Novelists of the day, has expressed his in- 
tention of visiting this country early in the en- 
suing year. Impressed with a high opinion of 
our country—its resources—its intelligence, its 
institutions and its laws, he has a desire to place 
in proper form before his own countryinen, the 
happiness and advantages which we enjoy.—- 
We may add that this Novelist has expressed an 
opinion that Capt. Hall, in his late Book of 
Travels, has done us Jess than justice.” 

Who can it be? Surely it is not Sir Walter 
--or Bulwer, the author of Pelham, or Horace 
Smith—who then can itbe? 


‘The Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company 
have offered $4000 for the best Locomotive 
steam engine, to be delivered on the first of June 
next. The engine must travel fifteen miles an 
hour, and be in other respects of the most ap- 
proved construction. 
offer inade; it is in keeping with the liberal spirit 
of the times, and will be the means of inciting 
American machinists to undertakings never be- 
fore (or very seldom) attempted among us, Be- 
sides this, other Rail Road Companies, as their 
works are completed, will find it necessary to 
keep up with the march of improvement, and 
the facilities for travelling will thus be brought 
to a high degree of perfection. 


Thanks to Messrs. Duponceau and D’Homer- 
gue—the cultivation of American Silk begins 
to wear a truly national air of importance. The 
profits to be realised from raising Cocoons are 


ever, exen at the worst season of the year. 


already manifest, and the knowledge thereof 


We are glad to see this | 


should be spread by every newspaper in the 
Union. An extensive trade is already seen 
opening in the distance, and to these two patri- 
otic individuals are we indebted for it. In con- 
sequence of their exertions, American raw Silk 
has begun to be exported to foreign countries. 
One case of the article, from the filaturé of Mr. 
D'Homergue, was shipped in the Monongahela, 
fur Liverpool, last month, another to Vera Cruz, 
and a third is now on its way to France. These 
are the first beginnings of an immense,and lu- 
crative trade. Philadelphia claims the honor of 
leading the way, and she owes it to these two 
intelligent and patriotic foreigners. Mr. D’Hom- 
ergue’s Flag of American Silk, presented to the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Duponcean, 
has been suspended in the splendid Hall of that 
body, which, we hope it will long continue to 
decorate. It is perhaps a fortuitous (but it is a 
felicitious) circumst«nce, that the Flag is group- 
ed over the west fire place, with the fine full 
length portrait of the great and good Lafayette, 
presented to Congress by the Parisian Artist, 


The King of the French has caused the sub- 
joined letter to be sent to Capt. Benedict, of the 
ship Louis Phillipe Ist, belonging to this port— 

* Palais Royal, 28th Nov. 1830. 

* Sir—The sinall case of Sauff sent from Phi- 
ladelphia by the ship which you command, has 
been received by the King, who orders ine to 
thank you for it in his name; he desires also 
that | should express to you, the satisfaction he 
feels in your owner having given the name of 
Louis Phillipe Ist, to a ship bearing the Ameri- 
can flag. 

* Messrs. Dela Roche & Arm. Delessert have 
been requested to hand you a case containing a 
Souvenir, which his Majesty desires may always 
be kept on board your ship. 

* Accept, Sir, the assurance of my most dis- 
tirguished consideration—The Counsellor of 
State. principal Secretary of the King’s Cabinet. 

(S.gned) LE BN. FAIN.” 

Mr. Ch, J. Benedict, 

This ship belongs to Philadelphia, and is own- 
ed by Mr. John Welsh. She bore the name of 
the new King on her first voyage, and arrived 
at Havre very soun after the revolution, and 
sailed in with the tri-colored flag at her -mast 
head. In return for this compliment, the forts 
at Havre received her with a salute of twenty- 
one guns, an honor seldom accorded to a mer- 
chant ship. The Mercantile Advertiser in re- 
marking on the above letter, observes that the 
King—* Has not been insensible to the compli- 
ment paid her by the owners of the Philadel- 
delphia packet in giving her his name. The 
Sonvenir referred to, is an elegant Equestrian 
statue, which wiil remain on board, a inemento 
of the good feeling which exists between the 
two countries, so nearly united in sentiment and 
manners. Capt. Benedict has not less reason 
to be proud of the attention paid him in this in- 
stance, than the enterprising owner. The inci- 
dent will be source of pleasure to every French- 
man and every American, who peruscs tLe 
letter.’ 


Geverat Laravette.—The following is the 
speech and toast given by Genera! Lafayette on 
the occasion of the deputation of gentlemen 
from Philadelphia being received at the Hotel 
de Ville, by the Prefect of the Seine, with an 
address expressive of the admiration entertain- 
ed by the inhabitants of this city, for the noble 
conduct of the Parisians during the glorious 
days of July. It is most characteristic of the 
man, and flattering to Americans— 

“Here I find, happily mingled together, all 
the reco!lections—ail the sentiments and feelings 
of my life. | am surrounded by the grandsons 
of my early American companions, the sons of 
my comrades of ’89, and my new brethren in 
arms of 1830. In this Hotel de Ville, twice 
the cradle of the freedom of Europe, have this 
day been presented the resolutions of the city 


of Philadelphia—of that city where, on the 4th 
of July, 1776, was proclaimed the Declaration 
of Independence, the date of a new era of Jib. 
erty fur the two worlds—of a liberty that, for 
the first time, was founded upon the genuine 
rights of the human race, Five years ago, at 
the commemoration of Boston, on proposing ag 
a toast *The Emancipation of the Awierican 
Hemisphere,’ which had been effeeted in the 
course of half a century, I prophesied that be. 
fore the next fiftieth anniversary came round, 
the toast would be * The Emancipation of Ey. 
rope.’ May this prediction be verified! A dis. 
eiple of the American school, as you all well 
know,—and were I capable of forgetting it, 
there are many who would remind me of it,— 
it is most natural that I should drink to the me- 
mory of ny teacher—my adopted father ; I prow 
pose to you, * The Memory of Washington,” 


The Indians from Green Bay who lately made 
so flaming an appearance in our streets, have 
had an interview with the President. After 
shaking hands, the Grizzled Bear rose und made 
the following speech :— 

Great Father: Our hearts are glad to see the 
Great father of the Red Man. | live a great 
distance from your house, beyond the hills and 
great lakes, But you see. Great Father, that [ 
have passed the hiils and the lakes, and because 
the Great Spirit is pleased, have taken you by 
the handin peace. J thank theGreat Spirit for thir, 

Great Father: ] thank you, and all my people 
thank you, because you have sent our Father, 
the Agent, Col. Stambaugh, to live among us, 
He loves us, and welove him. He has taken us 
hy the hand, and conducted us here, and put our 
hands in yours, and taught us, your Red chil- 
dren, to love you. Now, all our hearts are one, 

Great Father: Col. Stambaugh, the Agent, 
came all the way here, in the path before us, 
because we wished him to do so; he knows all 
our hearts, and will tell you all our wishes.— 
We wished to look on our Great Father's face, 
and see his heart beat. 

Great Father: I wished to sce the Great Fa- 
ther and friend of the Red Man. J see also,in 
you, a great war chief, a brave captain, who hae. 
fought and beaten his enemies. 1 too am a 
great war chief, and because I know the value 
of such men, I love to take you by the hand.— 
Our father here knows our business; and when 
you wish us to do so, we will meet our brothers, 
the New York Indians, in council. 


A Mournful Paragreph.—Philadelphia may 
blush for her recreantson. We copy the annex- 
ed mournful paragraph from a southern paper— 

“ The New Orleans Advertiser of the 8th ult, 
contains an advertisement signed by the Cashier 
of the Bank of Louisiana, offering a reward of* 
$500 for the apprehension and delivery to the 
Sheriff of New Orleans, of Curtis Clay, late a 
clerk in the house of A. Fisk & Co. Said Clay 
stands charged with committing frauds on the: 
Bank of Louisiana. He is a native of Phila- 
delphia, and has resided in New Orleans for the 
last nine years, acting as clerk in.several com-. 
mercial! houses—also in the U.S. Branch Bank 
and the Bank of Louisiana. He is 25 to2T 
years of age. slender make, rather fair complex- 
ion, light br - vn hair, inc! ined to curl, somewhat 
bare on the forehead, bluish gray eyes, lisps in 
talking, of good appearance, and stoops a little. 
in walking.” 2 


Let our citizens who are now active in endeav- 
oring to abolish imprisonment for debt, take en-- 
couragement from the following horrible case,. 
which we copy from a late English paper— 

“ An extraordinary case of imprisonment was- 
brought before the Court of King’s Bench, Dub-- 
lin, on the 20th Nov. Counsel applied on the 
part of a female named Darley, to have an or- 
der for her discharge from the custody of the 
City Marshal, in whose prison she was confined. 
for the extraordinary period of more than thirty 
years, for a debt due to a person named Saun- 
ders, amounting to no more than £11 renewed, 
There was an affidavit from this most unfor- 
tunate victim of poverty stating, her ina- 
bility to pay the debt she had ‘grown old’ in 
captivity’ to satisfy, and: that her creditor and 
his attorney, and all parties interested in her de~ 
tention fr the debt, had been dead for a consid- 
erable persod.” 


| 
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LITERARY. 


Mr. Littell has jnst issued a neat little vol- 
ume containing Lives of Dirtinguished Youths 
ef both sexes. We have read the principal part 
of ityand have derived much pleasure from the 
biography of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose his- 
tory, from childhood upwards, possesses extra- 
ordinary interest. The volume is embellished 
with a handsome engraving of the Princess 
Victoria, heir apparent to the British crown. 


A tragedy entitled Julian, has just issued from 
the press of Messrs. Carey & Lea. We shall 
Jook into it with care, and pass an opinicn on 
ils merits in our next. 
THEATRICAL. 


CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 

Mr. Warren, though in quite ill health, has ac- 
quitted himselt’ well in the several parts which 
he has sustained during his engagement. We 
could have well wished the inducement stronger 
for his remaining among us. He has lived to 
know however, that it is not long, tried, and 
faithful services that are best rewarded. ‘The mass 
of play-goers are as fickle as the elements, pos- 
sessing no motive to action whatever, beyond 
their own immediate gratification, and the per- 
former who now receives the plaudits of de- 
lighted crowds, may soon exert himself to a 
* beggarly account of empty boxes.” 

The quadrupeds are {fairly crowding the bi- 
peds from the stage; Master Jocko commenced 
at this theatre, and has been followed by Fanny, 
the queen of Siam. Coyle made a most admi- 
rable Ape. He dressed and looked the charac- 
ter well, while his antic tricks and pliant move- 
ments, made, as a whole, a very clever imitation. 
Though not a very intellectual, it has proved 
quite an amusing performance. The best praise 
that could be given the “ Ape‘of Brazil,” as at- 
tempted by Mr. Coyle is, that the closeness of 
the resemblance, is acknowledged by those who, 
from observation, are most conversant with the 
habits and peculiarsties of the animal. A few 
grains of inte!lect and a touch from the tailor 
would give the creature an enviable preemi- 
nence over some Apes that we could point to, 
in whose humanity there exists a most lamenta- 
ble deficiency. 5 

Fanny, whose first appearance has been an- 
nounced during the past week, though an entire 
stranger, is said to be a performer of great 
weight ; though we have not yet seen her lady- 
ship. Her a strong natural understanding ; has 
a large expansion, and though rather deficient 
on the “light fantastic toe,” she treads the board 
with a majesty and firmness unequalled, and 
displays her solid acquirements to immense ad- 
vantage. She succeeds best in the heavier parts 
of the drama,where the most distinguished intel- 
icets of the age yield the palin tu her more ca- 
pacious and gigantic pretensions, She under- 
stands all stage tricks perfectly, and will no 
doubt draw large houses, though would make a 
poor ghést with her Ham-let into the floor.-- 
The other houses must look to it, for the Ches- 
nut Street boards now sustain a weight which 
if once let loose, will overthrow and bear down 
all opposition. The bills which we have seen 
contain the most powerful cast that has appear- 
ed for a long time, and filling so large a space 
in the public eye as the lady does, if the boxes 
do not crack again, it is probable the stage may. 


Mr. C. Kean has been playing with tolerable 
success. We are led to infer from the want of 
energy manifested in most of the characters he 
has played at this theatre, that he labors too 
much under the influence of his late indisposi- 
tion. Though the irreprissible fire that burst 
forth in the elder Kean’s acting, and threw 


around his characters so wild and thrilling an 
interest, is but rarely, and even faintly percepti- 
ble in the young tragedian’s efforts, yet there is 
still a resemblance in tone, feature, and manner, 
which forcibly recalls the father ; and those who 
remember that great master-spirit of the stage, 
should not lose the opportunity of seeing and 
judging of the resemblance, which many es- 
teem even more striking than we do, 

Wemys's benefit on Monday evening was re- 
markably well attended, and it was no small 
compliment to the gentleman, that a larger por- 
tion of the audience was ladies than has been 
witnessed at either of the theatres for a long 
time. Hvadley’s comedy of the Suspicious 
Husband, cast to the whole strength of the com- 
pany, was spiritedly played, followed by a new 
farce called Free and Easy, about as childish an 
affair as we hi ve witnessed lately. 


ARCH STREET THEATRE. 

At this establishment a new tragedy called Cai- 
us Marius, witten by Richard Penn Smith, Esq. 
was produced for the first time on Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Forrest sustained the principal 
character with effeet. Great expense was lav- 
ished on the scenery and dresses, and a nume- 
rous audience seemed to award the meed of 
praise to both author and actor, though to speak 
our own sentiments, the imperfect manner in 
which some of the actors had committed their 
parts, marred the pleasure of the representation. 
Mr. Maywood should have studied “is book bet- 
ter, and the prompter’s voice should never be 
heard, at least for the manager. 

A curious piece of acting is delighting the 

lovers of small talk, respecting the Elephant 
Fanny, who is positively announced as engaged 
at both theatres, The story goes that the Ches- 
nut Street manager went post haste to New 
York and engaged her verbally, at $450 per 
night, fortwelve nights. Mr. Maywood follow- 
ed next day, and engaged her by writings at the 
same price, for a sirzilar period—and thus the 
matter rests. One story says Mr. Lamb only 
saw her keeper! and that thus his engagement 
is no engagement. At all events, we presume 
she will be here in a week, and it is supposed 
Arch Street will witness her first appearance ; 
the rival house will probably enter an action of 
damages, and a law suit will follow. It is said 
that Fanny became angry with her keeper the 
other day,knocked him down and beat him with 
her trunk most unmercifully—she has already 
killed one of her keepersin England,and may pos- 
sibly entertain us in like manner. In the picce 
in which she sustains a principal character, she 
takes a man up by the middle and slings him 
about in fine style! She is said to be not over 
modest on the stage—a piece of information 
which may as well be told at once publicly, as 
to ocession blushes to those who go ignorantly 
into her company. : 
At the Arch Street house the new piece called 
“ Valmondi, or the Tomb of Terrors,” has been 
played to empty benches. We counted eighty- 
five persons un one evening, when, it must be 
confessed, it was very wet under foot. Mr. C, 
Kean, re-engaged by the managers, has been ta- 
ken sick, and Mr. W. Chapman has exerted his 
comic powers in vain to fill the house. 


WALNUT STREET THEATRE, 
The horses at Walnut Street do their best to 
please, and if the public are not now satisfied, 
it is their own fault--they have had a Rhinos- 
eros, Monkey, and Horses, and an Elephant— 
the next thing we may expect will be gruntcrs, 


Ducking Extraordinary—Onenight last week 
the mail-boat from Potoinac creek, ran into a 
large flock of ducks, sleeping on the water, and 
killed and wounded a vast number. 


LINES WRITTEN BY*THE LATE REV. C. WOLFE, 
UPON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 


If I had thought thou could'st have died, 
I might not weep for thee; 

But | forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couid'st mortal be ; 

Tt never through my mind had passed 
‘That tune wouid e’er be o'er, 

And | on thee should look my fast, 
And thou should’st smile no more~ 


And still upon that faee I look 
And think ‘rwiil smile again ; 

And atili the thought T will not brook, 
That T muet look in vain! 

But when | speak—thou do-t not say 
What thou ne'er left unsaid, 

And now I feel, az well T may, 
Dear Mary, thou art dead! 


If thon would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 

T still might press thy silent heart, 
And wire thy smiles have been! 

While e’en thy chill bieak corse I have 
‘Thou seemest still my own ; 

Bu: there, [ lay thee in thy grave— 
And [an now alone! 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
‘Thou hast forgouen me; 

And I, perhaps may soothe this heart 
tn thinking too of thee ; 

Yetthere was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne‘er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
Aud never cau restore! 


CUPID’S WARNING. 
° BY MISS HANNAH F- GOULD. 
“Take heed! take heed! 
They will go with speed ; 
For [’ ve just new strung my bew, 
My quiver is full, and if oft I pull, 
Some arrow may hit, you know, 
You know, you know, . 
Some airow may Lit, you know.” 


“Oh! pull away,” 
Did the maiden say, 
“ Por who isthe coward to mind 
A shaft that’s flung by a boy se young, 
When both of his eyes are blind, 
Are blind, are blind, 
When of his eyes are blind?” 


His bow he drew ; 

And the shaits they flew, 
Tillthe maiden was heard to ery, 
* Oh!” take the dart from my aching heart, 
Dear Cupid! or eise [ die! 

i die, I die, 
Dear Cupid, or else I die !’* 

He said, and siniled, 

[am buta child, 
And should have no skill to find, 
F’en with both my eyes, where the dart now lies, 
Then you know, tair maid, I'm b.ind, 

blind, I'm blind, 
You know, fair maid, I'm blind. 

But pray, be calm, 

And PH name a balm 
That's rought by aa older hand 
And [P'm told is sure these wounds to cure, 
‘Tis Hymen applies the band, 

The band, the band, 
’Tis Hymen applies the band! 


Now, [ must not stay— 
1 must hasie away— 
For my avwiter has bid me try‘ 
"These fluttering things, my gliatening wings, 
Which she tells me were made to By, 
To fly, to fy, 
tells me were made to flv."” 


THE REMOVAL. 


A nervous old gen leman, ticed of trade, 

By which, though, it -erms, he a fortune had made, 
Nook a house *twixt two sheds, at the skirts of a town, 
Which he meant at his leisure to buy aud pull down. 


This thought struck his mind when be viewed the estate, 
But, alas! when he enter'd he found it too late ; 

For in each dwetta smith, a more hard Worhing two 
Never doctor’d a patient, or put on a shoe. 


At six inthe morning, their anvils at work 

Awoke our new squire, who raged like a Turk ; 
“These feilaws,” ae cried, such a clattering keep, 
That never can get above eight hours sieep."” 


From morning till night they kept thumping away, 

No sound but the anvil the whole of the day ; 

His afternoon nap, and his daughter's new song 

Were banish'd and spoil'd by their hammers’ ding dong. 


He offer'd each Vulcan to purchase his shop, 

But no, they were stubborn, determined to siop; 
Attength, (both his spirits and health to improve,) 
He cried, * I'll give eack fifty guineas to move.” 


“ Agrecd,”’ said the pair, * that will make us amends,” 
a nee home,"’ said the squire, * and Iet us part 
tiends ; 
You shall dine, and we'll drink on this joyful occasion, 
‘That each may live long in his new habitation.” 
He gave the two Blacksmiths a sumptuous regale, 
He spared not provisions, his wine or his ale, 
So much was he pleased with the thought thateach guest 
Would take from him the noise, and restore him to rest. 
“ And now,”’ said he, “tell me where mean you to move, 
T hope to some «pot where your trade will improve ?”” 
‘Why, Sir,” replied one, with a grin on his phiz, 
Tom Forge moves to my shop and I move to his!" 
&> The drawing of Nazareth is received and 

accepted. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


» It ig stated that coal was never cheaper in 
New York city, than this season: yet wood has 
seldom been so high, oak selling at the rate of 
$8, and hickory $12a cord. 

A steamboat has passed the Louisville and 
Portland Canal, thereby saving the charter. 

Dividends.—The Ocean,and Neptune Marine 
Insurance Companies, New York, have declar= 
ed dividends of 6 per cent. and the N. York, a 
dividend of 5 per cent. for the last six months. 

The Cumberland Insurance Company of Port- 
land have declared a dividend of $4 on a share. 
This is the second for the year, and makes the 
whole amount divided twenty per cent. 


N. York, has been lighted with gas. ‘The posts 
have been placed at a most convenient distance; 


passing any other in the city. 

The Delaware and Raritan Canal is e 
to be finished by October next. It will be 75 
feet wide at the top and seven feet deep, 

Judge Emott, in the full vigor of his useful- 
ness, has retired from the Judiciary of N. York, 
under the provision of the Constitution which. 
deprives a Judge of his seat wher. 60 years old. 

The number of death-warrants issued by the 
Governors of Pennsylvania since April 22, 1794, 
is thirty-three. One of the convicts died in 
prison, and one was pardoned. 

The steamboat Delaware struck upon a snag, 
and sunk, on the 26th ult. between Pittsburg 
and Wheeling. The cargo was taken out 
brought down by the Reindeer. 

If one Turk seems in the least to discredit an- 
other's word or promise, his reply is at hand— 
“IT hope you don't take me for a Christian.” 

Connecticut Book Makers.—Their agents are 
in every community, and their productions in 
almost every house. 

Increase of knowledge is a victory over idle- 
ness,—and the beauty of knowledge is recti- 
tude of conduct, 

Ten Doctor's Patients.—* Here’s a health 
to the fools, your patients,” says Dr. Radcliffe 
to Dr. Case. “I thank you, good brother,” re- 
plied Case: “ Let me have all the fouls, and you 
are welcoine to the rest of the practice.” , 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To several individuals who are kindly dis- 
posed towards our paper, we would say in a fow 
words—be original—be yourselves. Imitations 
of celebrated writers are poor things at best, and 


The person who fears the “ approaching” 
comet will burn up the world, is informed that 
the calculation of its appearance is erroneous. 
None such as was predictéd in Germany need 
be expected. 

“Salmagundi” went in a twinkling after its 
numerous predecessors—it evaporated through 
our stove pipe. 

“Snuff-taking” is an old saw. 


cheese paring, as we have before demonstrated. 
“Leo” and “Evander” may keep a sharp 
look out. 
South Aterica and its politics require eluci- 
dation, but such a pen as is held by “Santan- 


confounded. 
We decline “ La Songe.” ’ 
Other favors are under consideration, 

i> Our Prospectus for the Fifth Volume of 

the Ariel is now printed and ready for delivery. 

We have offered various new and valuable pre- 

miums to all who are disposed to assist in pro- 

moting the circulation of our paper, by intro- 
ducing it into new hands. Among the premi- 
ums are the three American Annuals. Gentle. 
men desirous of obtaining a premium, will be 
furnished (on application, post paid,) with a spe. 
cimen of the Ariel and its embellishments, Pros. 


pectus, &c, for exhibition among their friends, 


For the last two or three weeks Wall Street, — 


and the street is now lighted in a manner sur- | 


when indifferent of their kind, are insupportable. 


_ Addresses to the moon are long worm te 


der” would only tend to make confusion worde ; 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the Edinburgh Literary Journai. 
SINGLE BLESSEDNEss. © 
BY A LADY. 

I have met with very few unmarried ladies 
who have not appeared to me to feel, after the 
age of thirty, that their existence was through- 
ly comfortless and wretched. Many have I 
heard express it openly, and, that such is the 
fact can very easily be discovered dy an accu- 
rate observer of the human countenance. It 
is also certain, that three out of five of the 
young English ladies of the present day must 
remain unmarried ; because no man can exist 
on less than two thousand a year, compared 
with the number of young ladies! Five, six, 
ge sometimes, in one family ; generally all 

erably pretty, and most of them pleasing 
and accomplished women—many possessing 
talents of no ordinary stauip—yet perhaps, in 
our saloons these lovely and accomplised be- 
ings are completely neglected by the other 
sex, * because (I must repeat the sentiments 
I have heard from thousands of young men 
of fashion) I never talk to girls—I dare not 
pay attention to unmarried women, because I 
am nota marrying man. My friend flir- 
ted with so, and so, and was accused of beha- 
ving ill—I don’t like to excite talse hope—I 
sha.l never marry, unless I can find a wife 
with at least two or three thousand a year, be- 
cause I am much richer, unmarried, with the 
fortune I have.” 

It is of no use to quarrel with the state of 
society as it is at present constituted, for we 
cannot alter it; but [ think it might be bene- 
ficial to give a few hints on the education of 
women, which might perhaps be useful in pro- 
curing them, in a state of single blessedness, 
as it is very falsly called, a greater share of 
happiness, or a less load of misery than they 
at present a to me to possess after that 
awful age of thirty. 

A girl at thirty is called an old maid ; she 
goes to a ball, and generally sits neglected all 
the evening, or dances with some gentleman 
who has been often asked to dine at her fath- 
er’s house, and who perhaps remarks, “ Miss 
—— is rather passe a good old girl, and I must 
do my duty there ; and now I shall dance with 
the beautiful Miss .” My heart always 
bleeds for the mortifications I see endured by 
these poor girls continually. There are cer- 
tainly some single women whose talents have 
made them as mueh considered in society as 
they a to be, but then, I have generally 
observed that they have had fortunes or have 
had advantages above others to bring them 
into notice, and to give to the natural ambition 
of the human species,some other scope ofaction. 

I-will suppose a case in which there are 4 
girls—a modertae proportion in one family— 
and two sons: and I will suppose their father 
possessed of fifteen hundred a year. The es- 
tate of course, goes to the eldest son; the se- 
cond must be a clergyman if his relations have 
any preferment, or he must be of some profes- 
‘sion; of course, he never marries without a 


large fortune—unless at the age of 45, he has 
made 


one for himself. The eldest son having 

been to Eton and Cambridge, has learnt fif- 
teen hundred a year is nothing, and, in all 
probability, determines not to be taken in, not 
tOmarry any lovely girl. without, at least for- 
‘ty or fifty thousand pounds. I now come to 
y four young ladies. I will suppose one 
very pretty, one tolerably pretty, and the oth-, 
er two rather plain. They have been educa- 
ted in all probability as the greater proportion 
of English girls are :—First of all, they have 
a strong orthodox belief in the Christian reli- 
gion—go every Sunday to Church—and are, 
as I conceive all or nearly all, the class of 
moderately rich English gentry tobe, perfect- 
ly honorable, upright, and well principled. It 
is only for their own happiness that I would 
propose any change in the education of a class 
for whom f have always entertained so higha 


t. 
t to return to the four young ladies.— 
They have all heen brought up with the idea 


that they will become wivés and mothers, and 
are taught to cherish those natural affections 
which, if by some remote chance, one out of 
the four ever does marry, make them so ami- 
able and lovely as such. They are allowed 
to read modern novels, at least all such as are 
considered to have a moral tendency. Now, 
I maintain that there is scarcely one of these 
works which does not impress any young wo- 
man with the idea that happiness can alone be 
found in Jove and marriage. The heroine is 
very amiable and perfect, surrounded with ad- 
mirers, all contending for the honor of the 
slightest notice, but where is the novel which 
represents four pretty unnoticed girls, who 
are destined to pass their young years without 
perhaps so much as one admirer amongst the 
whole! Year after year passes—their bloom 
and beauty fade—and my four lovely and ac- 
complished warm-hearted beings, having seen 
all their youthtul castles fall one by one, be- 
come listless and unhappy, they have little in 
life to interest them—one dies of a complaint 
in the spine; another lives many years on ar- 
row-root and calt’s foot jelly, and is enveloped 
in flannel even in July: a third is under the 
care of Doctor S., for indigestion ; and perpaps 
the fourth, whv is made of tougher materials, 
and born with less feeling than the others or, 
perhaps, from having something to occiipy her 
mind in preparing the arrow-root for one sis- 
ter, and ordering the hard dumplings prescri- 
bed by Dr. S., for the other—out-lives her sor- 
row and disappointment; and if she takes an 
interest in her brother's children, or a share 
in their education, or in something which 
gives vent to those affections which are im- 
planted by nature in the breast of woman, she 
becomes happy. 

This, then, appears to me to be the secret 
too much neglected in female education.— 
Teach them, by all means, that one great 
source of happiness consists in the indulgence 
of virtuous affection; but do not teach them 
that there is no affection capable of producing 
this happiness except such as may be felt for 
# lover or husband. If the heart be properly 
regulated, it may take a warm and sufficient- 
ly engrossing interest in many objects less in- 
timately connected with it. Marriage is a 
sad lottery, and at the best is a state full of 
cares and anxieties, Freedom and independ- 
ence ought not to be lightly parted with, or 
set down as possessions of little value. 


THE TAMING OF A SHREW. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 
{n a certain town there was a Moor of great 
respectability, who had a son, the best young 
man in the world, full of great projects, but 
so poor, that he had the will, but not the pow- 
er to execute them. In the same place there 
was another Moor very rich, and he had an 
only daughter, but she was a vixen, and no- 
body would marry her. The young man 
came one day to his father, and said, ‘ Father, 
I am weary of the poor and wretched life that 
I lead; I wishto marry.’ The father said, he 
should be delighted if his son could find a part- 
ner that suited him. Upon which the young 
man named his neighbor’s daughter; on hear- 
ing this the father was much surprised; but 
the con tome in desiring his father to speak 
to the Moor, who was his intimate friend, and 
ask him for his daughter. The Moor said, 
when he was applied to, he had no objection, 
but that whosoever had his daughter, would 
be better dead than alive. The wedding day, 
however, was fixed, and the bride was led 
away to her husband’s house; and according 
tothe Moorish custom, a supper was prepared, 
and a table was laid, and the fathers and mo- 
thers left the bride and bridegroom together 
till the next day, not without great fear and 
suspicion that they should find the bridegroom 
in the morning dead, or not far from it. As 
soon as they were ge the new married 
couple sat down at the table, and before she 
could speak, he, looking about him, saw one 
of his house dogs, and calling to him with a 


up in a rage, and drew his sword; this the 
dog seeing, ran away, and he after him, till he 
caught him, and cut off his head and legs, and 
his in pieces, and dashed the blood over 
the table, and all over the room; then came 
and seated himself at the table. He looked 
round again, and saw a Maltese beagle, and 
gave him the same order; but on his not com- 
plying, he first threatened to serve him as he 
had done the mastiff; then springing from his 
chair he caught him by his legs, and cut him 
intoa hundred pieces ; he then returned a se- 
cond time to the table, making horrid faces 
and furious gestures, and stared wildly around 
him. The bride, who was an eye witness of 
all this, was beside herself for fear, and stupid, 
without being able to utter a syllable. He 
then swore he would serve every living crea- 
ture in the same manner, not excepting his 
horse, which was the only one he had remain- 
ing to him; he then having killed his horse, 
came back to the table with his sword reeking 
in blood, and seeing no other animal to kill, 
turned his eyes upon his wife, and cried with 
a furious tone of voice, ‘Get up, and bring me 
water to wash my hands.’ She immediate] 

rose and brought him water. Then he said, 
if you had not done it, I would have served 
you as I served the dogs and the horse. He 
then ordered her to help him, which she did, 
but with so horrid an aspect, that she still ex- 
pected to have her head cut off. In the same 
manner they passed the night together, and 
she never spoke, but did every thing he bade 
her; and when they had slept some little while 
he said to his wife, ‘I have not been able to 
rest for rage to night, see that nobody disturbs 
me to-morrow morning, and take care that I 
have a good breakfast.’ Early in the morning 
the parents of the bride and bridegroom knock 

ed at the door, and as no one answered, they 
concluded that the bridegroom was either kil- 
led or wounded, and when they saw the bride 
come to the door without heg husband, they 
were confirmed in their suspicjons. As soon 
as she saw them she began to call them trai- 
tors, and asked them how they dared to come 
to the door without speaking ; make no noise 
or you are all dead men. This astonished 
them still more, and when they knew how the 
night had been spent, they thought very high- 
ly of the young man for his great skill in go- 
verning his wife, and rae ge | his household; 
and from that day forward, she was so well 
managed, that he lived perfectly well with 
her; and the father-in-law took a hint from his 
a“ and killed a horse to keep his wife in or- 

er. 


The marriage ceremony is encumbered by 
some old fashioned burdensome regulations in 
the State of Delaware, while in Pennsylvania 
the ceremony is performed as easy as putting 
a halter ona horse. This occasions many a 
fond couple to ride over the line, to Pennsyl- 
vania, till Marcus Hook and Chester have be- 
come like GretnaGreen. A short time since, 
a couple stopped at a tavern a few miles this 
side of the line. ‘The lady looked timid, and 
the gentleman anxious. “Is there a minis- 
ter here?” said he. The tavern keeper being 
a wit and a wag, he said, “T’ll bet you a dol- 
lar you want to get married. Send for a 
squire, he’l] do just as well and a deal quick- 
er.” A squire was sent for who was a novice 
in the business, having just got his commis- 
sion. Never was there such a marriage since 
Isaac took Rebecca. There.were more mis- 
takes and corrections than among novices in 
a country dance. But at last the worthy 


denounce you as man and wife.”— Weekly 
Visitor. 


Names.—Mr. Bearcroft said to his friend Van- 
sittart, “Your name is such a confounded long 
one, I shall drop the sittart, and call you Van.” 
“Very weil,” replied the other; ‘I shall drop 
the croft, and call you Bear.” 


The Grey Mare the better Horse.—Harrison 


loud voice, ordered him to bring water to wash 
hie bande, which the dog not doing, he got 


Gray Otis has been re-elected Mayor of Boston 
by a majority of about two thousand votes. 


squire finished the ceremony by saying, “I|. 


LOVE, 
BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 


Al thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs thia mor 
All are but ministers of 

And feed his sacred flame. 


Oft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o'er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the Mount I lay 
Beside the ruin'd tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 

Had blended with the lights of eve; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 

My own dear Genevieve! 


She leant against the armed man, 

‘The statue of the armea Kaight; 

She stood, and listen’d to my law, 
Amid the ling’ ring light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope, my joy, iy Genevieve ; 
She loves me best whene’er I sing 

The songs that make her grieve. 


] played a soft and doleful air; 

T sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song that suited well 
That ruin, wild and hoary. 


She listened with a fliuing blush, 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 

For well she knew I could not chuse 
But gaze upon her face. 


I told her of the knight that wore 

Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

Aud that, for ten long years he woo'd 
The lady of the land. 

T told her how he pined; and Oh! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which I sang another's love, 
Interpreted my own. 


With dewncast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 


But when I told the cruel scorn * 

That crazed that bold and lonely knight ; 

And that he cross'd the mountain woeda, 
Nor rested day nor night; 


That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes, starting up at once, 

In green and sunny glade; 


There came and look’d him in the face, 

An angel, beautiful and bright ; 

And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight ; 

And that, unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death, 
‘he lady of the land. 


And how she wept and clasped his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain, 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ; 


And that she nursed him in a cave, 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest leaves, 
A dying man he Jay. 


His dying words—but when I reached 
That tend’ rest strain of all the ditty, 
My tault’ring voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity. 
All impulses of soul and sense, 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve; 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
_ An undistinguishable throng ; 
And gentle wishes, long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long. 


She wept with pity and delight ; 
She blushed with love and virgin shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard ber breathe my name. 


Her bosom heaved—she stepped aside ; 

As conscious of my look, she stepped ; 

Then suddenly, with tim’rous eye, 
She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms ; 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 

And bending back her head, looked up 
And gazed upon my face. 


‘Twas partly love, and partly feas, 

And partly ‘twas a bashful art ; 

That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 


T calmed her fears and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so | won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride. 


MARRIAGE. 
Marriage is like a flaring candle, 
Piaced in a window of 2 summer night, 
Attracting all the insects of the air 
To come and singe their pretty winglets there ; 
Those that are out, butt heads against the pane, 
And those within, butt to get out again. 
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